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and  there  shed  bitter  tears  at  the  thought  of 
the  happy  days  of  his  childhood,  when  it  was 
not  a  sin  to  look  in  the  warm  and  loving  face  of 
his  mother  or  sister. 

But  this  suggestion  is  quite  too  romantic, 
and  too  human  for  the  monks  of  Mar  Saba,  in 
whom  every  vestige  of  our  common  nature  was 
long  since  dried  up  and  withered  away.  Never 
have  I  seen  such  bloodless  specimens  of  hu¬ 
manity.  No  wonder  that  they  are  so,  shut  up 
within  these  walls  where  the  sunlight  strikes 
them  but  a  few  hours  a  day.  They  are  like 
plants  in  a  cellar — wasted,  Mrilted,  and  wither¬ 
ed.  As  Madame  Boland  exclaimed  as  she  went 
to  the  guillotine,  "liiberty!  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  nkme,”  so  here  we  have  to 
oihaust  every  exclamation  of  horror  and  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  unutterable  follies  committed  in 
the  name  of  Religion. 

It  is  very  evident  that  women  are  not  admit¬ 
ted  here;  if  they  had  been,  they  would  have 
brought  a  glow  of  sunshine  into  the  place,  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  it  dark,  dingy,  and  musty  as 
itis!  If  I  were  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,*!  would 
reverse  the  order  crt  things,  and  turn  out  the 
mmiks,  and  leave  it  solely  to  the  other  sex.  If 
it  were  taken  poosscnion  of  by  a  company  of 
nuns,  or  sisters  of  charity,  they  would  soon 
renovate  it,  and  give  It  at  least  a  look  of  clean- 
liness,and  the  air  of  a  {dace  fit  for  human  hab¬ 
itation. 

But  sunlight  gilds  even  prison  walls,  at  least 
the  outside  of  them,  and  when  the  sun  rose 
over  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  shone  into 
these  deep  mountain  gorges,  it  lighted  up  the 
old  CJonvent  with  a  kind  of  glory,  that  set  us 
all  alert  and  aglow  as  we  mounted  our  ponies 
and  picked  our  way  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
by  a  narrow  path  walled  in  by  a  i^rapet  to 
keep  us  from  going  over  the  precipice— a  depth 
of  six  hundred  feet— till  our  horses’  hoofs  rat¬ 
tled  down  into  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Kedron.  Our 
mounted  guard  rode  ahead,  with  eye  and  ear 
alert,  as  if  he  might  spy  an  enemy  lurking  be¬ 
hind  the  rocks.  We  were  told  that  there 
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At  ^thlehem  we  were  within  six  miles  of 
Tsfwnlnm,  but  we  did  not  enter  it  that  day,  nor 
yet  on  the  morrow  c  for  Dr.  Post,  who  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  geography  of  the  countrj',  suggest¬ 
ed  that  it  would  be  an  economy  of  time,  and  of 
our  tacilities  of  travel,  while  we  had  our  horses 
and  mules  and  complete  camp  equipage,  to 
make  a  detour  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan, 
an  excursion  of  two  or  three  days,  so  that  on 
reaohing  Jerusalem  we  could  dismiss  our  ra- 
tfae^expensive  retinue,  and  give  ourselves  up 
to  seeing  the  sights  of  the  Holy  City.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  despatched  Yohanna  with  all  speed  to 
Jerusalem  for  our  letters,  while  we  were  seeing 
Bethlehem,  and  in  the  afternoon  took  horse 
for  the  Dee^  Sea.  Hardly  were  we  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  before  wesprang  off  a^n :  for  we  had  come 
-to  the  famous  well  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem, 
of  which  David,  who  had  often  tasted  its  sweet¬ 
ness,  so  desired  to  drink  that  his  three  mighty 
men  brake  through  the  host  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  at  the  perii  of  their  lives,  to  bring  him 
a  draught.  To  this  well  the  daughters  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  still  come  to  fill  the  jars  which  they  bal¬ 
ance  so  gracefully  on  their  shoulders.  One 
was  even  now^t  the  place,  and  at  our  request 
let  down  her  little  bucket  into  the  well  and 
gave  us  to  drink.  It  was  a  trifling  incident,  but 
a  pleasant  one,  thus  to  have  water  given  us  to 
drink  from  the  Wrfl  of  David  at  the  hands  of  a 
modem  Rachel  or  Rebecca. 

Keeping  on  our  wa^,  we  soon  left  Bethlehem 
behind.  As  we  got  out  of  the  town,  and  our 
little  comiwiny  stretched  out  in  single  file,  I  oh- 
served  that  we  had  an  addition  to  our  party,  in 
a  mounted  guard.  It  is^a  significant  token  of 
the  utter  absence  of  protection  in  this  coun¬ 
try  Under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  that  a  travel¬ 
ler  oannot  go  forty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  to 
the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Jordan,  without  an  armed 
escort.  Parties  may  venture  unattended,  but 
they  do  it  at  their  own  risk.  The  Bedaween, 
who  occupy  these  hills  and  valleys,  consider  it 
as  their  stamping-ground,  and  that  they  have  a 
right  to  levy  toll  on  travellers.  It  is  a  thing 
perfectly  understood,  and  every  party  pays  a 
a  kind  of  blackmail — to  the 


and  rush  up  to  me  with  a  piercing  shriek  and 
yell,  which  they  hissed  in  my  very  ears.  The 
whole  thing  reminded  me  of  the  Howling 
Dervfahes  at  Cairo.  After  a  few  minutes,  I 
thought  I  had  had  enough  of  this  “concert,” 
and  told  the  dragoman  that  he  might  tell  them 
that  the  Howadjiwas  satisfied.  “What shall 
I  give  them  ?  ”  I  asked ;  to  which  Yohanna, 
who  always  liked  to  play  the  prim^  with  other 
jieople  8  money,  rei>lied  in  a  careless  sort  of 
way,  “Give  them  a  na]K)leon — four  mejiddies  ” 
(Turkish  dollars) ;  to  which  I  immediately  re¬ 
sponded  by  handing  over  the  money,  which 
was  i>robhbly  four  times  what  any  one  used  to 
the  ways  of  the  country  would  have  given.  “A 
fool  and  his  money  are  soon  jarted.”  After 
this,  let  no  one  say  that  “  high  art  ”  is  not  duly 
patronized  ip  the  land  of  the  East.  The  fellows 
went  off  in  great  glee,  probably  thinking  they 
had  caught  “a  green  one.”  I  heard  them 
shouting  all  the  way  down  to  Jericho.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  glad  to  have  them  depart,  much 
bettec^)lea6ed  with  a  chorus  which  now  filled 
my  ears,  apd  whicdi  was  genuine,  home-made 
music.  It  was  the  croaking  of  the  frogs,  which 
rose  up  from  all  the  plain,  and  in  which  there 


every  motion  has  been  full  of  life,  at  last  dies 
in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Then  retracing  our  stei)s,  we  mounted  again, 
and  turned  northward  to  the  Fords  of  the 
Jordan.  As  we  could  not  keep  along  the 
river  bank  because  of  the  dense  jungle,  we 
struck  directly  across  the  plain.  The  thick 
growth  of  reeds  and  rushes  hides  the  river,  but 
as  we  could  see  where  it  was  flowing,  it  was 
easj’  to  form  a  general  idm  of  its  character. 
The  Jordan  is  born  among  the  hills,  having  its 
source  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  from  which  it 
bursts  forth  like  the  streams  that  issue  from 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  This  character  it  preserves 
throughout  its  course,  darting  on  swiftly  like 
“the  arrowy  Rhone.”  Its  rapid  current  gives 
it  a  force  which  is  sometimes  very  destructive, 
but  for  all  tliat  the  Jordan  can  hardly  boast  of 
the  majesty  of  our  broader  but  more  slow-mov¬ 
ing  rivers.  I  am  afraid  that  our  colored  breth¬ 
ren,  who  sing  with  such  fervor, 

“  I  want  to  go  to  heaven  when  I  die, 

To  hear  old  Jordan  roll," 

would  be  a  little  disappointed  were  they  to  see 
“  old  Jordan,”  and  find  that  it  did  not  roll — for 
it  has  nothing  of  the  peculiar  swell  and  move¬ 
ment  and  sound  of  waves— but  it  rushes,  if  that 
will  do.  It  rise®  so  rapidly  when  the  rains  come 
or  the  snow  melts  on  the  side  of  Hermon,  that 
it  sweeps  everything  before  it,  so  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  aptness  in  the  ciuestion  of  Jeremiah : 
“  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen,  and  they 
have  wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  thou  con¬ 
tend  with  horses  ?  And  if  in  the  land  of  i)eace, 
wherein  thou  trustedst,  they  have  wearied 
thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of 
Jordan  ?  ” 

After  an  hour’s  ride  across  the  plain,  we  come 
to  a  more  oi)en  space,  where  the  jungle  on  the 
river  side  parted  so  as  to  allow  us  to  come  down 
to  the  brink,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  spot 
which  is  generally  held  to  be  the  place  oT  our 
Saviour’s  bai)ti8m.  Whether  tradition  accords 
with  the  reality,  cannot  be  determined,  but  I 
can  see  no  improbability  in  it,  for  it  is  near  to 
the  Wilderness  of  Judea  where  John  preached, 
and  furni.shes  a  convenient  place  of  access,  as 
well  as  of  approach  to  the  stream.  At  any  rate, 
such  it  is  devoutly  believed  to  be,  and  as  such 
it  is  the  most  frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Here  the  pilgrims 
come  by  tens  of  thousands  every  year,  rushing 
into  the  stream,  like  the  Hindoos  into  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  as  if  the  least  touch  of  its  holy  waters  were 
sufficient  to  wash  away  sin.  We  too  bathed 
like  the  rest,  though  with  no  such  sense  of  its 
miiaculous  virtue.  However  we  may  smile  at 
a  too  easy  credulity,  yet  no  Christian  can  come 
to  this  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  with¬ 
out  emotion  at  the  thought  that  he  is  perhaps 
on  the  very  spot,  where  our  Saviour  stood  while 
the  Baptist  poured  the  waters  on  His  sacred 
head,  and  the  Spirit  descending  like  a  dove 
rested  upon  Him,  and  a  voice  was  heard  from 
the  cloud  saying  “  This  is  My  beloved  Son !  ” 

From  the  place  of  baptism,  it  is  a  two  hours’ 
ride  across  the  ]>lains  to  Jericho.  If,  as  is  quite 
probable,  Joshua  crossed  the  Jordan  at  or  near 
this  i)oint,  we  following  the  line  of 

IgeSljrch  toJi1«Mi^BMirtiiM«nd  his  first  victo- 


ingly  intimate.  A  more  fraternal  and  larg<^ 
hearted  friend  I  have  never  known.  One  look 
into  his  bright  and  kindly  countenance  has 
ever  afforded  me  cheer  and  joj-.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  jury  empanelled  for  his  trial,  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  be  a  fit  subject  for  challenge,  for  I 
have  expressed  an  opinion.  Couldn't  help  it. 


the  fields  of  Laban.  Love’s  labors  were  light. 
Would  you  then  be  a  lightsome,  joyous  laborer 
in  Christ’s  vineyard  ?  Get  your  heart  full  of 
Him.  Would  you  be  a  power  in  your  church  ? 
Get  the  heart  full  of  Jesus.  Would  you  be  kept 
safe  from  backsliding  ?  Then  keep  yourself  in 
the  love  of  your  Saviour.  Put  that  master- 
affection  so  deei>  down  that  it  shall  underlie 
all  selfishness ;  so  deep  that  the  frosts  of  the 
current  skepticism  cannot  reach  it;  so  deep 
that  the  frictions  of  daily  life  cannot  wear  upon 
it ;  so  deo})  that  the  iKJwer  of  temptation  cannot 
touch  it ;  so  deep  that  even  when  old  age  dries 
up  the  other  affections  of  our  nature,  this  un¬ 
dying  love  shall  flow  like  an  Artesian  well. 

As  we  go— through  the  Week  of  Pi’ayer— into 
the  year  before  us,  let  us  stoji  and  take  one 
look  at  that  steadfast  Bizpah  watching  beside 
the  crosses  of  her  crucified  sons.  She  stood  the 
strain — until  her  noble  constancy  won  the 
King’s  eye  and  secured  their  honorable  burial. 
There  is  an  infinitely  holier  Cross,  an  infinitely 
Diviner  sacrifice  that  demands  our  steadfast 
loyalty.  If  a  mother’s  love  could  endiwe  so 
much,  what  will  not  the  love  of  a  redeemed 
soul  bear  for  its  Redeemer?  Oh,  for  afresh 
baptism  of  this  mighty  love!  A  fresh  and  a 
full  ini>ouring,  so  that  no  accursed  spirit  of  the 
world,  no  temptation,  no  self-indulgence,  no — 
nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lt)rd. 


Stirnfngs  toftti  Eudfots 


THE  NEHRO  R4CB. 

The  Messrs.  Putnam'  have  published  a  flfe- 
tury  of  the  Negro  Race,  in  America,  by  George 
W.  Williams,  the  first  colored  member  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature.  It  covers  the  i>erfod  from 
1619  to  1880,  but  only  one-half  of  the  work  is 
given  in  the  first  volume.  In  1876  Mr.  Williams 
gave  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  so  much  favor  and  excited  .so-  much 
interest,  that  he  resolved  to  expand  it  into  a 
history  of  his  race.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
admirable,  and  the  writer  has  shown  great  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseverance  in  accumulating ma¬ 
terials  for  which  other  historians  have  not  even 
looked.  And  he  has  brought  together  a  mass 
of  information  particularly  relating  to  the- no^ 
groes  enslaved  in  the  Northern  States,  which 
will  be  entirely  new  to  most  readers.  He  says 
there  were  501,102  slaves  in  the  colonies  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  more  evenly  than  is  generally  suppos¬ 
ed  over  the  whole  country. 

It  has  been  denied  that  slaves  were  ever 
bought  and  sold  to  any  extent  in  New  England, 
at  least  in  Massachusetts;  but  Mr.  Williams 
has  extorted  the  facts,  and  hereafter  it  will  be- 
useless  to  raise  a  question  on  that  point ;  they 
were  not  only  dealt  in  like  other  stock,  but  had 
an  uncomfortable  habit  of  running  away,  and 
were  advertised  and  pursued.  The  simple,  in¬ 
disputable  fact,  is  that  Northern  colonists  did 
not  scruple  to  hold  negroes  Jis  slaves  any  more- 
than  their  Southern  brethren;  but  as  a  rule- 
their  services  in  the  North  vrere  less  profitable 
than  at  the  South,  and  the  institution  of  slavery 
did  not  flourish  there.  In  the  Revolution  many 
slaves  were  given  their  freedom  on  condition  of 
fighting  for  that  of  the  cx)lonie3;  and  large- 
numbers  of  free  negroes  enlisted  and  fought 
bravely.  Mr.  Williams  shows  from  the  fow^ 
statistics  of  the  time  that  the  number  of  negro- 
soldiers  was  much  larger  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  He  dwells  at  length  on  the  legal  status  • 
of  the  negro,  the  negro  intellect  as  illustrated- 
in  Banneker  the  astronomer.  Fuller  the  math¬ 
ematician,  and  Derham  the  physician,  and 
closes  with  a  glance  at  slavery  as  a  polltioaP 
and  legal  problem  from  1775  to  1800.  The  first 
part,  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  largely  with  a 
discussion  of  the  curse  of  Canaan  by  Noah, 
which  Mr.  Williams  ingeniously  explains  away ; 
and  with  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that 
the  negro  belongs  to  the  human  race,  which  is 
quite  needless  in  these  days.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  somewhat  florid,  but  it  is  a  valuable 
monograph,  and  shows  what  the  race  for  whom 
it  speaks  so  eloquently  can  do  in  a  new  and 
difficult  field.  _ 

The  price  paid  hu-  the  just  secured  Franklin 
'/  was  $-25,000.  Among  the  doou- 


STAISDISG  THE  STRAIN. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Coyler. 

How  often  do  wo  ever  hear  a  sermon,  or  ever 
think  ulmut  poor  Rizpah  V  There  she  sits — in 
the  sjiered  story — for  five  long,  weary  months 
upon  the  sack-cloth  spread  on  the  rock  of 
Gibeah.  The  noon-day  sun  pours  down  its 
heats  upon  her  head,  and  the  midnight  its 
chilling  dcAvs,  but  they  cannot  drive  her  from 
her  steady  vigil  beside  the  forms  of  her  two 
crucifitKl  sons.  From  the  early  harvests  of 
April  to  the  early  rains  of  October  she  suffers 
neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by 
day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night.  The 
wayfarers  by  the  northern  road  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem  grow  accustomed  to  the  strange,  sad  spec¬ 
tacle  of  that  heart-broken  mother  guarding 
from  vulture  and  jackal,  the  remains  of  her 
beautiful  Mephiboseth  and  Armoni. 

Those  two  youths  were  crucified ;  there  seems 
but  little  doubt  of  that.  They  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Gibeouites  for  the 
cruelties  once  jAracticed  upon  them  by  the 
hands  of  their  father,  Saul.  If  we  could  ask 
that  long-enduring  woman,  Rizjiah,  what  en¬ 
abled  her  to  stand  those  five  months  of  severe 
strain,  her  answer  would  bo  in  one  single  word, 
"Love.**  It  was  the  quenchless  affection  of  a 
true  mother’s  heart.  It  transcends  every  other 
earth-born  affection.  It  can  neither  be  “  chill¬ 
ed  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor 
weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by  in¬ 
gratitude.”  This  was  the  chord  that  bound 

l-tha t.  L->Tirr.vjff*J  frw.l-:  , 

Ahe  tremendous  strain.  1 

ThJreTs  a  lesson  for  every  Christian  in  this 
touching  episode  of  the  “  mater  dolorosa  ”  on 
the  rock  of  Gibeah.  There  is  only  one  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  human  heart  which  can  withstand 
the  severe  strain  which  the  daily  wear  and  tear 
of  temptation  and  trial  bring  upon  us.  It  is 
love  f&r  Jesus.  Our  heart  must  be  in  our  relig¬ 
ion,  and  our  religion  in  our  heart,  or  else  it  is  a 
most  toilsome  drudgery,  or  an  irksome  hypo¬ 
crisy.  This  is  the  secret  reason  why  so  many 
church-members  shirk  their  duties.  There  is 
no  genuine  long-enduring  love  of  their  crucified 
Master  at  the  core  of  the  heart.  So  their  relig¬ 
ion  is  toil  and  task-work.  The  Bible  is  Piken 
as  a  medicine,  and  not  devoured  as  honey. 
There  must  be  a  constant  baiting  and  bribing 
by  attractions  of  fine  preaching  and  fine  music, 
or  else  the  Sabbath  service  would  be  a  sort  of 
compulsory  i>enance.  As  it  is,  about  every 
rainy  Sunday  brings  doubt  and  disgrace  upon 
full  one-half  of  the  professed  piety  of  the  land. 
A  man  in  whoso  soul  love  for  Jesus  rings  no 
bell  of  devotion,  is  always  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
shirk  the  sanctuary  on  a  disagreeable  day. 
Money  giving  for  Christ’s  cause  is  to  such  a 
professor,  an  orthodox  larceny;  he  flings  his 
contribution  at  tlie  box  grudgingly,  as  if  he 
would  say  “  There  it  is,  sinw'  you  must  have  it ; 
when  will  these  everlasting  calls  l)c  done 
with  ?  ”  The  whole  routine  of  external  service 
in  the  name  of  religion  is  gone  through,  slaA'- 
ishly,  q>erfunctorily,  and  heartlessly,  ns  if  the 
lash  of  an  overseer  were  brandished  over  the 
head.  Such  Christianity  is  Christ-less.  There 
is  no  joy  and  no  ix)wer  in  it,  and  when  a  severe 
strain  of  temptation  comes  on  its  lAossessor,  it 
snaps  like  a  thread  and  leaves  him  to  a  terrible 
fall.  The  secret  of  every  ciase  of  bad  backslid¬ 
ing  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  want  of 
staying  power ;  and  that  staying  power  is  based 
solely  on  the  indwelling  of  Christ  and  a  su¬ 
preme  love  for  Him.  . 

Love  of  Jesus  is  essential  Christianity.  It 
endureth  all  things ;  it  never  faileth.  No  pri¬ 
vations  can  starve  it,  and  no  burdens  can  break 
it  down.  It  keeps  the  heart  of  the  frontier 
missionary  warm  amid  the  snows  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  gives  sweetness  to  the  crust 
which  the  overworked  seamstress  eats  in  her 
lonely  lodging — disdaining  the  wages  of  sin. 
It  is  the  core  of  all  the  piety  which  Christ  loves 
to  look  at.  It  is  the  only  cure  also  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  worldliness,  and  covetousness,  and  fashion- 
worship  which  have  made  such  spiritual  havoc 
in  too  many  churches. 

The  test -question  for  every  Christian  life  is— 
Have  I  in  my  inmost  heart  a  love  of  Jesus 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  ?  My  relig¬ 
ious  profession  has  lost  its  novelty,  will  it  hold 
out  ?  Temptations  will  come ;  shall  I  conquer 
them  or  break  ?  Christ  demands  constant  loy¬ 
alty,  can  I  be  true  to  Him  V  Am  I  as  ready  to 
stand  watch  day  and  night  to  protect  His  honor 
as  yM-mr  Rizpah  was  to  protect  the  lifeless  forms 
of  her  I'eloved  from  the  birds  and  the  beasts  ? 
The-  .re  the  questions  that  touch  the  very 
mari  of  our  religion.  They  underlie  all  our 
heart-life,  our  church-life,  and  the  very  exist¬ 
ence,  of  every  work  of  self-denying  charity. 

My  brother,  there  is  only  one  way  to  be  a 
staying  Christian,  a  thorough  soul-saving  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  to  get  the  heart  full  of  J esus— so  full 
that  the  world  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and 
the  devil  can  get  no  foothold.  Whether  you 
are  a  pastor  longing  for  a  new  year’s  blessing 
on  your  flock,  or  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  set 
in  charge  of  young  immortals,  or  a  parent 
U  larding  the  fireside  fold,  or  a  philanthror)ist 
I/iling  for  the  Ignorant,  the  suffering  and  the 


was 

less  danger  now  than  there  might  have  been  a 
few  weeks  before,  as  the  Bedaween  had  but 
lately  driven  their  flocks  across  the  Jordan 
into  the  land  of  Bashan  for  pasturage. 

bn  emerging  from  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron, 
we  found  the  character  of  the  country  the 
same  as  yesterday.  We  had  the  same  succes¬ 
sion  of  ascents  and  descents,  the  same  clamber¬ 
ing  over  rugged  hills,  winding  around  heights, 
and  descending  stee]>  declivities,  thus  gradu¬ 
ally  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  ride  took  us  five  hours,  and  was  very  fa¬ 
tiguing.  In  the  early  morning,  while  the  air  was 
fresh,  it  was  exhilarating ;  but  as  the  sun  rose 
higher,  striking  full  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  into  the  deep  valleys,  the  heat  became  in¬ 
tense,  so  that  by  eleven  o’clock  we  were  glad 
to  take  refuge  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  where  wo 
could  get  a  little  shade  and  an  hour’s  rest, 
after  which  we  mounted  and  rode  on  to  the 
shore. 

My  first  impression  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  one 
of  surprise  at  its  beauty.  The  very  name  it 
bears  suggests  the  idea  of  utter  desolation,  an 
idea  which  vanishes  as  soon  as  one  approaches 
it  from  the  height®,  aijd  looks  dowp  on  the-diWfi/, 
blue  expanse  of  a  sh<^  of  water  which  is  t  he 
lowest  on  the  globe,  lying  thirteen  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fact  that  the  water  is  bitter  and  brackish  does 
not  mar  the  smooth,  glassy  surface  or  tranquil 
beauty  of  that  mountain-guarded  lake. 

If  we  had  been  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  not  less  were  we  at  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  to  which  writers  and  painters  have  hard¬ 
ly  done  justice.  Their  height  is  of  course  greatly 
increased  by  the  depression  of  the  sea  beneath. 
Rising  up  so  steeply  and  to  such  a  height, 
the  mountains  cast  a  deep  shadow  on  the  wa¬ 
ters  which  lie  so  far  below.  They  form  a  grand 
chain  of  mountains,  clothed  with  that  rich  pur¬ 
ple  tint  which  gives  such  beauty  to  the  Ai^en- 
uines,  as  seen  in  the  journey  from  Florence  to 
Rome.  But  these  summits  have  associations 
such  as  do  not  belong  to  the  Alban  Hills,  or 
any  range  seen  from  the  Campagna :  for  it  was 
to  the  top  of  yonder  chain  that  Moses  came  to 
take  his  first  and  only  view  (rf  the  Promised 
Land,  and  to  die.  Scholars  are  divided  as  to 
the  precise  iioint  of  the  chain  which  is  Mount 
Nebo,  and  which  is  the  peak  of  Pisgah ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  far  away,  for  it  was  “  over 
against  Jericho,”  and  so  must  have  been  within 
the  range  of  the  eye,  as  we  look  up  from  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Other  associations 
carry  us  back  far  before  the  death  of  Moses  to 
the  time  when  Abraham  and  Lot  pastured  their 
flocks  in  what  wa.s  then  a  plain,  whose  cities 
were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  now 
lie  buried  beneath  these  waters. 

Of  course  sui>erstition  which  is  busy  every¬ 
where  in  Palestine,  could  not  forego  such  an 
opportunity  for  legends  and  imaginary  terrors 
as  is  furnished  by  a  lake  that  is  supposed  to  roll 
over  buried  cities.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
waters  were  so  leaden  that  they  lay  in  a  dead 
cnlm,  which  no  mountain  breeze  could  stir  into 
a  ripide;  and  that  birds  could  not  fly  ov'er  a 
surface  from  which  were  supposed  to  rise  ix>i- 
sonous  exhalations.  This  latter  fancy  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  Ireland,  a  few 
miles  out  of  Dublin,  is  a  glen  embosomed  in 
the  hills,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  loch  about 
which  the  same  legend  exists,  which  Moore  has 
introduced  in  a  little  poem,  beginning 
“  By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o’er.” 

An  Irish  peasant  gravely  assured  me  that  no 
skylark  had  flown  over  it  in  thirteen  hundred 
years!  He  spoke  with  as  much  ^surance  as  if 
his  memory  extended  over  the  whole  of  that 
I)eriod.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  ixvotic  fancies 
have  to  disappear  before  the  prose  of  fact.  But 
the  legend  is  just  as  true  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
lake  tis  to  the  Dead  Sea.  If  I  had  had  the  faith 
of  a  true  believer,  it  would  have  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  just  as  we  rode  down  to  the  shore, 
birds,  startled  at  our  approach,  took  wing  and 
flew  directly  over  these  deadly  waters;  and 
that  a  puff  of  wind,  that  came  down  from  the 
hills,  should  have  set  the  lake  in  motion,  so 
that  the  waves  came  rippling  up  the  beach, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  clear  waters  of  our 
own  Lake  George.  But  when  we  came  to 
bathe  in  the  Dead  Sea,  we  found  it  indeed  of 
very  unusual  weight  and  density,  though  not 
exactly  lead ;  and  when,  to  make  a  final  test  of 
its  quality,  we  took  a  swallow  into  our  mouths, 
ugh !  it  tasted  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ! 

Mounting  our  horses  after  our  bath,  we  rode 
along  the  beach  around  the  head  of  the  lake, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  which  here  flows 
through  a  long  and  level  stretch  of  sand,  which 
it  has  thrown  up  in  its  annual  floods,  till  at  last 
it  checks  its  swift  current  as  if  it  were  folding 
its  robes  to  die  with  dignity,  before  it  is  quite 
sM'allowed  up  and  lost.  This  sandy  shore  is  not 
hard  like  a  pebbled  beach,  and  the  horses’ 
hoofs  began  to  sink  under  us,  so  that  we  had 
to  dismount  and  make  our  way  on  foot,  but  we 
kept  on,  not  content  till  we  stood  at  the  very 
point  of  junction,  where  the  rapid  river,  whose 


houses,  come  to  the  designated  rendezvous, 
where  they  find  a  dozen  smiling  matrons  and 
maidens  exceedingly  happy  to  see  them. 
Would  it  not  be  well  if  all  the  ladies  of  the 
town  who  are  accustomed  to  udv’ertise  for  call¬ 
ers,  should  meet  in  some  immense  hall,  with 
a  passageway  railed  off  through  which  the 
gentlemen  should  pass  in  review  ?  This  would 
save  a  great  amount  of  the  ordinary  labor  and 
worry  attendant  upon  New  Year’s  receptions. 

One  call  was  made  last  Monday,  wortliy  of 
siveeial  mention.  The  elders  and  deacons  of 
the  “  Old  Stone  Church,”  in  a  body  called 
upon  the  pastor.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  and  pre-. 
sented  him  with  one  thousand  dollars,  as  a  to¬ 
ken  of  their  appreciation  and  regard.  'The  as¬ 
sistant  pastor.  Rev.  J.  W.  Simpson,  had  pre¬ 
viously  received  donations  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Last  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  Semi-Centen¬ 
nial  of  our  church  in  South  Cleveland,  former¬ 
ly  called  Newburgh,  and  of  which  Dr.  Eleroy 
Curtis  is  pastor,  was  effectively  celebrated. 

"-y^-^e^rjyorld 
over  as  the^)ealli ,(  oi* frBflUqi.CiL'^w*frtipfnj.s,*;'»rr»!r-- 
ed  chiefly  by  the  Chisholms.  On  Saturday  an 
address  was  made  by  Judge  Hamilton,  ^Lri-at- 
ing  the  settlement  and  progress  of  Newburgh, 
and  after  a  bountiful  collation  had  been  serv¬ 
ed,  the  “oldest  inhabitant,”  in  ten  or  twelve 
speeches,  gave  i-eminiscences  of  the  early’  days 
of  Newburgh  and  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Sunday  morning  Dr.  Curtis  preached  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  its  small  beginning,  and 
the  struggles  of  its  youth.  He  told  of  its  prog¬ 
ress,  of  the  erection  of  its  houses  of  worship, 
of  its  contributions  to  various  religious  causes, 
of  its  present  strength  and  prosi>ects.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated, 
and  new  members  received  to  its  communion. 
In  the  evening  the  Sunday-schools  had  the 
floor,  and  told  of  the  good  hand  of  God  upon 
them.  In  all  these  serrtces  Brother  Curtis  w’as 
assisted  by  neighboring  ministers.  For  fifteen 
years  he  has  held  tlie  fort,  in  a  manner  to  se¬ 
cure  its  prosperity  and  the  confidence  and  love 
of  the  people. 

Dr.  George  L.  Spilling,  the  excellent  imstor 
of  our  Woodland-avenue  Church,  has  for  the 
last  two  months  been  laid  aside  from  work  by 
severe  sickness.  He  is  now  in  Florida,  and  we 
all  earnestly  hope  and  pray  for  his  restoration 
to  health.  His  charge  liere  is  one  of  first  class 
importaniH!,  and  it  deeply  feels  the  need  of  his 
preseriw.  Still,  it  will  deal  with  him  with  the 
greatest  generosity,  for  he  has  won  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  love.  At  tin;  last  meeting  of  our 
Presbyderian  ministers,  your  correspondent  was 
reqiK'stod  to  write  him  in  behalf  ly, 

expressive  of  our  symjiathy,  .solicitude,  and 
loving  regard. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  this  week  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Yale  Alurnnl  was  held  at 
the  Windsor  House,  attended  by  nearly  sixty 
.sons  of  that  elu'rishing  mother,  of  ages  running 
all  the  way  from  twenty  to  eighty-six  years. 
College  songs,  brief  addresses,  and  an  elegant 
supper,  occupied  the  time  from  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
This  writer  retired,  alone,  before  midnight. 
“Gaudeamus  Igitus,”  “Lauriges  Horatius,” 
and  other  songs  bearing  but  faint  resemblance 
to  the  GosiKsl  hymns,  were  poured  forth  most 
joyfully  by  the  younger  members.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Hon.  John  A.  Foot  from  the  pres¬ 
idency,  Bev.  Sammd  Wolcott,  D.D.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  that  office.  The  constitution  of  the  Asso- 
cion  provides  that  all  who  have  been  members 
of  any  department  of  the  University  shall  be 
regarded  as  alumni  of  Yale,  and  it  is  in>on  this 
“  Half-way  Covenant  ”  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Association.  My  aca<lemieal  course,  I  anj 
very  happy  to  say,  was  at  blessed  Williams. 

When  will  certain  down-South  men  quit  shie- 
ing  brickbats  at  Dr.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary  ? 
They  make  faces  at  his  “  Do(;trinal  Platform,” 
and  say  that  it  is  an  infirm  structure,  comjjos- 
ed  of  basswood,  and  shaky  at  that.  Now,  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  regard  to  doctrinal 
polemics.  I  believe  in  the  Bible  and  in  our 
Church  Standards,  though  I  judge  that  they 
are  not  incapable  of  some  slight  imr)rovement 
in  their  terminology.  For  substance  of  doc¬ 
trine  they  are  all  right.  I  have  looked  through 
Dr.  Morris’  address,  and  have  discovered  noth¬ 
ing  alarming  in  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
gives  cause  for  the  outcry  of  even  chronic 
grumblers.  I  have  always  noticed  that  there 
is  a  class  of  men  who  are  never  right  happy  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  catch  on  to  something  about 
which  to  make  themselves  miserable.  They 
rejoice  when  they  are  doubled  up  with  cramp 
in  the  stomach,  since  it  affords  them  a  proi)er 
occasion  for  outcries  of  agony. 

My  partiality  for  Dr.  Morris  stands  in  the 
way  of  severe  criticism  of  his  doctrinal  views. 
It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  he  and  I  the 
same  Winter  took  up  our  residence  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  He  was  then  a  young  man  and  I  was  not 
very  old,  and  our  acquaintance  became  exceed- 


oertain  sum 
sheikh  of  the  tribe,  for  which  he  guarantees 
its  safety.  Without  it,  his  own  retainers  would 
be  the  first  to  rob  the  unprotected  travel¬ 
ler.  Understanding  so  well  from  our  past  ex¬ 
perience  the  law  of  the  desert,  we  were  w'ell 
pleased  to  see  a  fine  athletic  Arab,  well  mount¬ 
ed  and  well  armed,  ride  to  the  front,  and  thus 
assume  to  be  the  protector  of  our  party.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  light,  active  iK>ny,  and  had 
slung  on  his  back  *'  double-barrelled  gun  that 
looked  as  though  ic  might  do  execution  in  case 

necessity. 

The  country  we  entered  soon  after  leaving 
Bethlehem,  furnished  the  most  perfect  contrast 
to  the  terraced  slopes,  covered  with  figtreesand 
vines,  which  gave  such  beauty  to  the  City  of 
Da'vid.  It  was  a  succession  of  brown,  barren 
Mils,  to  which  the  only  relief  was  in  the  mjTi- 
ads  of  wild  flowers,  and  in  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  apiieared 

boiow  U0  ta  the  baf*ffLcJ  the  mountains.  In 
Bb  general  aspect  the  region  was  almost  as  deso- 
Bte  as  the  desert  itself,  and  which  indeed  indi¬ 
ctee  its  claim  to  that  character  in  the  name  it 
bears,  for  we  are  now  entering  the  Wilderness 
of  Judea— the  soene  of  the  ministry  of  John 
the  Baptist, 

After  three  or  four  hours  of  this  rough  rid¬ 
ing,  of  ascents  and  descents,  climbing  the 
heights  and  going  down  into  the  depths,  as 
we  rose  to  the  summit  of  one  of  these  barren 
Mils,  we  looked  down  into  a  deep  gorge,  in 
which  stood  a  Convent,  whose  i>osition  and  ap¬ 
pearance  at  once  reminded  us  of  that  at  Mount 
Sinai,  having  quite  as  much  the  look  of  a  for¬ 
tress  as  of  a  Convent.  It  is  built  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  The  brook  Kedron,  that 
flows  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  forcing 
a  passage,  not  westward  to  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an,  but  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  has  in  the  lapse 
of  ages  worn  a  channel  hundreds  of  feet  in 
depth,  like  a  cafion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Although  the  chasm  is  not  so  wide,  yet  the 
cllfEs  are  not  unlike  those  one  may  see  along 
the  brink  of  the  Niagam  River.  Here  has 
been  built  with  infinite  labor  a  huge  structure 
spreading  over  i>erhai)6  an  acre  of  ground, 
which  in  its  day  was  a  famous  monastery.  It 
is  fourteen  hundred  years  old,  having  been 
founded  in  the  fifth  century.  Saint  Saba,  who 
gives  it  its  name,  must  have  belonged  to  the 
Ohurch  militant,  if  what  tradition  says  be  true, 
that  on  this  very  8r>ot  ho  attat^ked  a  lion  in  his 
den,  like  another  Samson,  and  after  slaying 
the  beast,  took  possession  of  his  den  as  a  cell. 
Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that  instead  of 
killing  the  lion,  he  subdued  him  by  his  saintly 
life  and  his  prayers,  so  that  man  and  beast  oo- 
oupibd  the  same  cell,  and  lived  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony.  The  reader  can  take  his  choice  of  these 
two  stories ;  no  doubt  one  is  as  true  as  the  other. 
Here  in  this  lair  of  a  wild  beast  the  old  fight¬ 
ing  anchorite  gathered  round  him  a  large  com¬ 
munity  of  monks.  In  modern  times  it  has  sad¬ 
ly  dwindled  in  numbers,  having  now  only  some 
^ree-soore,  who  are  cloistered  or  imprisoned 
here.  We  were  told  afterwards  in  Jerusalem 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  penitentiary 
to  which  rebellious  priests  or  monks  were  ex¬ 
iled  to  do  penance  for  their  sins — or  perhaps 
for  their  ■virtues,  for  they  would  be  quite  as 
likely  to  be  sent  here  if  they  showed  too  much 
seal ;  if  their  ardor  in  their  sacred  office  or  fer¬ 
vor  in  preaching  should  suggest  an  unfavora¬ 
ble  contrast  with  their  ecclesiastical  sui)erior8. 
Nothing  would  bo  more  likely  to  subdue  any 
excess  of  enthusiasm,  or  to  cool  the  ardor  of  a 
iroung  apostle  or  the  fervor  of  his  eloquence, 
than  the  silence  of  one  of  these  monks’  cells. 
He  might  iwtoe  up  and  down  the  walls  that 
overhang  the  depth  below,  and  preach  to  the 
jackals  that  make  their  holes  in  the  rocks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  abyss,  but  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  dwturb  the  composure  of  “  His  Be- 
4ititude,”  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusiilem. 
^he  Convent  serves  also,  in  case  of  need,  the 
purpose  of  a  caravanserai,  not  only  fos  pilgrims 
io  the  Jordan,  but  for  ordinary  travellers.  The 
monks  were  quite  willing  to  give  us  lodgrings, 
but  we  preferred  our  own  clean  beds  and  the 
fresh  air  of  our  tents.  But  we  had  the  full 
^pige  of  the  interior,  going  ui^t-stairs  and  down- 
^Urs,  and  even  on  the  roof,  as  well  as  through 
He  prison-like  quarters  of  the  holy  fathers. 
Hone  token  of  the  jieculiar  sacredness  of  tbis 
Bionastery,  is  that  it  is  jealously  guarded  against 
Ka  intrusion  of  the  other  sex.  No  woman  must 
■ntAr  its  sacred  precincts.  I  fear  the  holy 
Lthers  would  be  sorely  scandalized  if  any 
K^uish  traveller  were  to  drop  a  lady’s  slipper 
Hn  the  court.  How  quickly  it  would  be  thrown 
over  the  walls  into  the  chasm  of  the  Brook  Ke¬ 
dron,  unless  perchance  it  fell  under  the  eye  of 
some  poor  monk  who  had  left  in  him  a  touch 
of  human  feeling,  and  who  might,  if  unobserved 
by  his  brethren,  snatch  it  up  and  hide  it  in  the 
folds  of  his  coarse  robe  and  take  it  to  his  cell. 


ry.  The  i train  is  not  much  more  secure  no\f’7'*^ 
than  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  loader;  for 
though  in  the  course  of  centuries  it  has  been 
swept  by  countless  armies — by  the  Roman,  the 
Moslem,  and  the  Crusader — yet  its  tall  grasses 
are  to  this  day  the  lurking-place  of  the  Beda¬ 
ween,  who  often  despoil  pilgrims  and  unpro¬ 
tected  travellers. 

The  name  of  Jericho  (City  of  Palms)  is  pleas¬ 
antly  suggestive  of  its  ancient  beauty.  The 
depression  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan,  is  such  as  to  give  this  valley  at 
once  a  tropical  climate  and  a  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  may  well  have  been  that  this  city 
was  embowered  in  palms,  which  would  not 
grow  in  the  Hill  Country  around  Jerusalem. 

Alas!  not  a  palm  grows  hero  now!  And  yet 
the  plain  of  Jericho  rettvins  its  natural  fertility, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  flourish  with  tropical 
luxuriance, 


al  Congress  to  George  III.  in  1774,  signed  b^ 
the  delegates,  and  the  original  records  of 
Franklin’s  negotiations  and  his  official  corre¬ 
spondence  in  Europe  from  1775  to  1785,  cover¬ 
ing  the  time  of  his  efforts  toward  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  support  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  pay  and  clothing  of 
its  troops  during  the  years  1776  to  1778,  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  United  States  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe,  and  the  negotiations  for 
j)eace  which  ended  with  the  treaty.  It  ap- 
l)ears  that  William  Temjde  Franklin,  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  grandson,  took  the  documents  to 
England  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  publish¬ 
ing  one  (Af  the  manuscripts,  an  autobiography 
of  his  grandfather.  It  did  not  apiiear,  however, 
till  twenty-seven  years  after  Franklin’s  death, 
and  then  in  a  mutilated  form.  The  younger 
Franklin,  it  is  said,  received  £7,000  from  the 
British  Government  to  withhold  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  some  portions. 

From  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Hunt,  New  York, 
and  Walden  &  Stowe,  Cincinnati,  (of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  EplscojAal  Church,)  we  have  received  a 
thin  volume  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  very  timely  subject  of  “  The  Revival, 
and  After  the  Revival,”  and  all  very  judicious¬ 
ly.  Another  volume,  kindred  in  spirit,  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  Sermons  on  the  Higher  Life,  by  Rev. 
Lewis  R.  Dunn,  D.D.,  author  of  “The  Mission 
of  the  Spirit,”  etc.,  with  an  introduction  by 
Bishoj)  Simpson.  These  sermons,  twenty  in- 
niunber,  are  si)ecially  devoted  to  “  the  Higher 
Life,”  as  it  is  urged  at  the  great  camp-meet¬ 
ings,  Dr.  Dunn  (of  the  Newark  Conferenct»)  be¬ 
ing  a  favorite  prmcher  at  many  of  these  gath¬ 
erings.  A  striking  portrait  of  him  forms  the 
frontis])lece.  “The  Church  Lyceum — Its  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Management,”  by  Rtsv.  T.  B. 
Neely,  A.M.  This  title  to  a  volume  of  216  i>ages 
($1)  sufficiently  explains  its  object.  Its  direc¬ 
tions  and  hints  seem  well  adapted  to  be  useful 
in  many  a  parish.  The  further  volumes  are 
“  One  Winter’s  Work,”  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  M.  Payne ; 
“  The  Christmas  Tree  ”  (a  story  of  German-  do¬ 
mestic  life),  by  Henrietta  Skelton. 

The  January  British  Messenger  refers  in 
terms  of  high  appreciation  to  Dr.  CuyLer’s  last 
little  book— “  God’s  Light  on  Dark  Clouds 
published  here  by  the  Carters  and  in  London 
by  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  “  There  is,.”  says  the 
editor,  “an  indefinable  charm  about  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler’s  writing ;  we  felt  it  long  ago  when  some  of 
his  earlier  little  books  api)eared,  and  we  feel  it 
still.  The  secret  is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in 
the  way  in  which  simplicity  and  wisdom  are 
linked  together  in  the  unity  of  a  cultured  Chris¬ 
tian  heart.  His  words  always  touch,  and  this 
touching  is  well-nigh  everything,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son  announee  the  “  In¬ 
troduction  to  Christian  Theo-logy,”  by  Henry 
B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  S. 
Kau,  D.D.,  of  Hartford  Seminary,  a  former  pu¬ 
pil  of  Dr.  Smith.  This,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say.  will  be  counted  among  the  most  imimr- 
tant  contributions  to  theological  literature  of 
recent  times.  It  is  also  proposed  to  follow  this 
Introduction  shortly  by  his  complete  theologi¬ 
cal  system,  which  has  influenced  the  thought 
of  so  many,  not  only  of  his  students,  but  in  the 
Church  at  large.  _  _ 

Miss  Emma  Lazarus,  the  best  known  literary 
representative  of  her  race  in  America,  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Midwinter  Century  a  paper  on  “  The 
Jewish  Problem,”  wherein  she  briefly  reviews 
the  history  of  the  Jews  since  the  rise  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  gives  her  reasons  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  nationality. 

An  article  in  the  February  Atlantic,  by  Prof. 
Sill  of  the  University  of  California,  treats  (and 
may  be  said  to  dispose  of)  Herbert  Spenoer’a 
theory  of  education. 


As  we  rode  across  the  plain  to¬ 
wards  the  hills,  we  passed  through  gardens 
and  orchards,  whose  abundant  growth  gave 
assurance  of  what  Jericho  might  again  become 
with  proper  cultivation. 

But  Jericho  is  a  place,  like  so  many  others  in 
the  East,  where 

"All  save  the  spirit  ol  man  is  divine.” 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
filth  and  siiualor  are  in  aceordance  with  the 
mud-huts  in  which  they  live.  This  must  be 
the  Jericho  to  which  we  sometimes  dismiss 
“  friends  ”  whose  presence  we  do  not  absolute¬ 
ly  require.  How  often  have  I  wished  one  and 
another  of  my  acquaintances — I  will  not  say 
my  enemies — “  in  Jericho  ” !  It  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  limbo  to  which  we  consign  all  bores 
and  uncomfortable  people.  And  now  I  was 
“in  Jericho”  myself.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  I  was  rather  impatient  to  get  out  of  it. 
So  we  hastened  on  through  the  town,  to 
some  si)ot  where  we  could  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
nature.  This  we  found  close  under  the  cliffs 
which  form  a  background  for  the  plains,  from 
the  foot  of  which  gushes  what  bears  the  sug¬ 
gestive  name  of  the  Fountain  of  Elisha.  The 
fountain  is  a  full  one,  discharging  such  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  as  keeps  a  stream  flowing,  Vvhich 
is  carried  through  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  out  into  the  plain,  making  it  “  well  water¬ 
ed,  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.” 

On  the  bank  above  this  fountain  we  pitched 
our  tents,  glad  to  rest  after  a  day  of  great  fa¬ 
tigue,  rendered  more  oppressive  by  the  over¬ 
powering  heat.  It  was  a  grateful  change  to 
sit  in  our  tent  door  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and 
listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  fountain  under 
our  feet.  The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hills, 
and  now  the  moon,  which  we  had  seen  as  a 
pale  crescent  hanging  over  the  Moslem  camp 
at  Nukhl,  had  grown  in  fulness,  and  crept  up¬ 
ward  in  the  heavens  till  it  hung  directly  over 
our  heads.  How  it  softened  the  outline  of  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  and  even  threw  a  misty 
veil  over  the  wretched  town,  slumbering  under 
its  dense  foliage ! 

We  had  been  told  that  one  of  the  things  to 
see,  or  rather  to  hear,  at  Jericho,  was  the  i)ecu- 
liar  music  of  the  people,  who  had  some  rude 
native  airs,  to  which  they  chanted  a  song  and 
executed  a  kind  of  war  dance.  Not  wishing  to 
miss  an  opportunity  to  hear  some  real  Arab 
music — a  thing  we  had  not  heard  in  all  our 
wanderings  on  the  desert — we  sent  for  these 
singers,  and  about  eight  o’clock  some  twenty 
of  them,  men  and  women  and  children,  march¬ 
ed  up  to  the  front  of  our  tent,  and  standing  in 
a  line,  began  their  unique  performance,  which 
consisted  of  a  quick  motion  of  all  together, 
swaying  their  bodies  and  swinging  their  arms 
up  and  down,  keei)ingtime  to  these  movements 
with  a  kind  of  grunt.  While  this  w'ent  on,  the 
leader  flourished  a  drawn  sword  in  their  faces, 
it  being  a  point  of  skill  to  come  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  touching  them.  Every  few  mo¬ 
ments  one  or  another  would  quit  the  ranks, 


1»st,  you  net'd  this  everliving  mainstay  and  in- 
riiration.  If  you  only  love  Jesus  you  will  love 
to  live  for  Him  and  to  labor  for  Him.  Jacob 
tolled  seven  years  faithfully  for  Rachel,  and 
they  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days  for  the 
love  which  ho  had  to  the  beautiful  maiden  in 
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be  averted  from,  yours,  more  than  words  can 
tell,  A  Drunkard.”  \ 

That  this  poor  man  is  an  e><regious  sinner 
against  God  and  his  own  soiil,  he  will  himself 
confess;  but  what  shall  be  s<iid  of  those  who 
make  themselves  the  tempterx  and  the  partners 
of  such  destructive  vices  by  setting  the  social 
glass  before  others?  At  the  last  great  day, 
when  sins  are  going  about  to  tind  their  rightful 
owners,  we  fear  that  some  of  them  will  light 
down,  like  thunderbolts,  on  the  heads  of  some 
very  respectable  Christians  who  had  put  the 
bottle  to  their  neighbor’s  lips.  The  Week  of 
Prayer  is  at  our  doors.  May  we  not  all  join  In 
special  petition  that  this  deadly  Achan  of  the 
social  glass  may  be  put  clean  outside  of  the 
camps  of  Israel  ? 


of  a  descendant  of  the  brother  of  one  of  the  j 
ancient  benefactors  of  the  Coinage.  In  1670  1 
William  Pennoyer  bequeathed  certain  lands  | 
and  tenements  in  Norfolk  County  (England) 
for  the  puriKJse  of  founding  two  scholarships  in 
Harvard  College,  and  desired  that  one  of  them 
might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  line  and  poster¬ 
ity  of  Robert  Pennoyer  ‘  so  often  as  occasion 
shall  present.’  Robert  Pennoyer  was  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  resided  in  what  was  then  called  the 
Colony  of  New  Haven,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Robert  has  entered  the  College,  and  has 
claimed  and  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
foundation.  As  the  term  of  College  education 
lasts  for  only  half  the  period  which  Wiiliam 
Pennoyer  deemed  ‘convenient  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  such  scholars,’  the  Corporation  have 
determined  to  give  the  young  man  the  entire 
benefit  of  the  fund  during  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  ‘if,’  as  his  ancestor’s  brother  ex¬ 
presses  it,  ‘  he  be  capable  of  it.’  ” 

The  young  man  spoken  of  in  the  above  re¬ 
port  did  not  prove,  physically  at  least,  to  be 
“capable  of -it.’’  His  name  was  Frederic 


person  who  goes  to  the  library  may  seek  ad¬ 
vice,  information,  and  direetion,  as  to  what 
books  he  shall  read.  Children  who  come  in 
and  simply  ask  for  something  interesting,  are 
questioned  by  the  gentleman  in  charge,  who 
easily  discovers  their  natural  tastes,  and  puts 
into  their  hands  something  not  only  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  interesting,  instead  of  the  trash  which 
the  child  would  probably  take  out.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  system  is  already  shown  in  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  poor  fiction  taken 
out  has  materially  diminished,  while  the  better 
class  of  fiction  was  never  in  such  demand  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  an  immense  practical  step  for¬ 
ward.  In  too  many  of  our  libraries  the  libra¬ 
rian  is  only  the  custodian  of  the  books,  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  their  eontents,  and 
with  very  little  power  to  help  anybody  who- 
asks  for  suggestion  and  help. 


TITC8  COIN. 

A  Soodnet  Sktteh  of  kis  lift  ud  laboTB. 

A  great  prince  in  the  Shiwaiiaq  Israel  has 
^st  fallen  upon  the  spot  whereon,  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  he  had  borne  high  aloft  the  banner 
of  the  Lcml.  Titus  Oocui  (here  familiarly  called 
Filler  Ooan)  breathed  his  last  at  his  r^denoe 
in  Hno,  Hawaii,  Dec.  1, 1882. 

Rom  at  Killingrworth,  Conn.,  in  1801,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  East  Guilford  Academy,  Conn.,  in  1818, 
oonverted  and  connected  with  the  church  in 

he  decided  to  become  a  minister,  and  en¬ 
tered  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1831,  and 
was  licensed  to  preat^h  in  1833,  and  the  same 
year  was  sent  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  to 
Patagonia,  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  Christian  mission  upon  t^t  far 
off  and  savage  peninsula. 

Betuming  from  Patagonia  he  embarked  as  a 
missionary'  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1834,  and 
became  established  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  as  his  per¬ 
manent  home  in  1835,  where  his  assiduous  la¬ 
bors  proved  a  large  and  important  factor  in  the 
great  Havraiiau  religious  awakening  of  1837  and 
1838.  He  made,  first  in  1836  and  repeatedly  af¬ 
terwards,  foot  tours  around  Hawaii  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties.  Incidentally  he  iterson- 
ally  inspected  the  great  volcanic  eruptions  of 
1843, 1862,  and  1855.  He  also  made  two  mission¬ 
ary  explorations;  voyages  to  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  the  first  in  1860,  and  the  second  in  1867. 
Visiting  the  United  States  in  1870  for  the  first 
time,  he  delivered  missionary  addresses  in 
very  many  of  our  churches,  and  was  every¬ 
where  a  most  weloome  guest.  Returning  he 
prepared  for  the  press  two  books  during  the 
years  1877  and  1881.  Last  and  perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  his  labors  and  successes,  he  has 
left  in  Hilo  a  large  self-supporting  Hawaiian 
church,  to  which  he  himself,  as  pastor,  receiv¬ 
ed  from  first  to  last  more  than  12,000  members. 
This  church  is  in  reality  the  metropolitan 
i^urch  of  an  extensive  district,-  and  the  mother 
of  some  ten  branch  churches  located  here  and  j 
there  in  the  outlying  region. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  of 
the  labors  and  results  of  the  long  and  busy 
life  which  has  just  been  caught  up  from  the 
footstool  to  the  throne.  And  that  activity 
which  has  just  been  exchanged  for  the  rest  that 
"remaineth  to  the  people  of  God,’’  was,  as  is 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  obsen'er,  exceeding¬ 
ly  miscellaneous  and  multifarious  as  regards 
^e  number  and  variety  of  afifau  s  with  which  it 
dealt,  and  results  it  achieved. 

Father  Goan  did  many  things  and  did  them 
well.  A  Christian  missionary— as  witness  his 
wcH'k  in  Hawaii  taken  as  a  whole ;  a  missionary 
explorer  and  pioneer— as  witness  his  wonderful 
sojourn  in  Patagonia,  his  foot-tours  around 
Hawaii,  and  voyages  to  the  Marquesas ;  an  ob¬ 
server  of  natural  phenomena— as  witness  his 
perilous  inspections  of  the  eruptions  of  Mauna- 
loa ;  a  revivalist — as  witness  the  great  Hawai¬ 
ian  awakening,  wherein  his  infiuence  and 
words  were  so  ix)teut  under  God ;  an  organizer 
—as  witness  the  admirable  system  of  religious 
instrumentations  for  long  years  in  operation 
throughout  the  one  hundred  square  miles  of 
his  Hawaiian  parish  or  diocese ;  an  author— as 
witness  his  two  books,  “Adventures  in  Patago¬ 
nia’’  and  “Life  in  Hawaii,’’  so  widely  and 
eagerly  read  in  the  United  States,  along  with 
his  letters  to  the  “  Missionary  Herald,”  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  (ucturesque  descriptions  and  felicitous 
forms  of  expression ;  an  orator— as  witness  the 


The  Observer  indulges  in  a  “Confidential 
Conversation  with  our  Friends,”  in  the  eourse 
of  which  we  read : 

But  there  is  a  matter  of  pressing  interest  to 
the  Church  in  our  own  land,  on  which  we  would 
like  to  speak  with  you.  We  are  not  alarmed 
by  the  progress,  real  or  supposed,  of  na^ed 
and  avowed  infidelity.  Our  apprehension  of 
danger  springs  from  what  is  going  on  within 
the  Church  itself.  There  has  arisen  a  school 
of  teachers  undermining  the  faith  of  believers 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Their  style  of 
writing  about  the  sacred  books,  especially  the 
Old  Testament,  is  fitted  to  destroy  confidence 
in  it  as  a  divine  revelation,  the  only  history  of 
redemption,  and  the  necessary  basis  of  belief  in 
Christianity.  If  the  foundations  are  removed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do?  And  what  will 
become  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  if  these 
teachers  of  the  rising  ministry  sow  the  seeds  of 
error  and  unbelief  in  the  youthful  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  be  the  guides  and  instructors 
of  the  people?  These  destructive  errors  are 
coming  in  like  a  fiood.  It  is  the  part  of  wds- 
dom  to  be  forewarned  and  forearmed.  The 
family  newspaper  is  not  the  arena  for  extended 
criticisms,  which  more  appropriately  find  place 
in  the  Reviews. 


GOOD  BYE,  OLD  YEAR. 

By  AngwU  Moore. 

Good-bye,  old  eighteen  hundred  and  elghty-two, 

I  do  not  like 


stronger  position.  The  fight  is  between  living 
soldiers  upon  living  issues,  not  an  attack  upon 
the  dead  or  upon  their  grave,  and  especially 
when  they  sleep  in  graves  justly  honored. 
Then  of  what  benefit  is  it  to  publish,  to  many 
who  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  that  an  honored 
statesman  had  a  vice,  say  of  intemi)erance,  or 
to  keep  up  the  vivid  notice  of  it  where  it  is 
known  ? 

The  Mayor  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  over  his  own 
signature  pronounced  false  the  report  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  intoxication  in  Agricultural  Hall— A  de¬ 
nial  which  was  stated  some  time  since  in  The 
New  York  Evangelist.  I  have  rejoiced  at.that 
denial,  and  in  the  common  ignorance  of  very 
many  Americans  that  there  was  any  such  fact 
of  any  prominence  in  his  life.  If  some  one 
could  prove  it  otherwise,  what  good  would  it 
do  ?  Scores  of  smart  young  men  wouhi  like  to 
think,  and  to  have  it  vividly  before  their  minds, 
that  Henry  Clay,  like  them,  stimulated  with 
intoxicants.  And  as  to  the  danger  to  the  brain 
from  the  bottle,  they  need  to  have  it  shown  to 
them  in  some  different  manner  than  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  life  and  works  of  the  man  who 
replied  to  Haynes  and  argued  the  Girard  Col¬ 
lege  case.  If  he  had  conspicuously  failed,  and 
appeared  a  wreck  after  his  renowned  career, 
then  the  lesson  would  be  patent,  and  would 
not  need  w'ords.  So  a  jiatriot  Governor,  in  his 
wreck,  has  given  the  sad  lesson  which  taught 
many  a  young  man.  But  the  mantle  of  charity 
and  of  silence  respecting  his  vice,  is  by  common 
consent  thrown  over  his  grave,  and  no  voice 
calling  attention  to  the  sad  fact  would,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  be  desirable. 

There  is  this  additional  consideration,  that 
the  honored  dead  is  the  centre  of  a  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  attached  friends,  sometimes 
embracing  well-nigh  a  whole  commonwealth 
or  nation.  What  object  is  to  be  gained  by  pub¬ 
lishing  to  the  thousands  who  do  not  know  it, 
or  by  bringing  up  to  the  thousands  or  fifties 
who  do  know  it,  the  fact,  if  it  be  such,  that  he 
had  one  stain  ? 


good-bye.  You  were  a  good  year, 
to  see  you  depart.  In  you  I  was  taught  wonderful 
things.  In  you  not  a  single  grave  was  opened  for 
any  friend  of  mine ;  not  one  good  and  pleasant 
thing  was  taken  from  me;  not  one  calamity  befell 
me.  Of  what  other  year  that  ever  I  saw  can  I  say 
as  much  ?  Shall  I  be  able  to  say  it  of  any  of  my 
coming  years  ?  Let  me  trust.  1881  was  a  year  of 
loss  and  sorrow.  Six  dear  friends  went  down  to 
death  in  it,  and  fears  and  sufferings  seemed  on 
every  side ;  so  I  dreaded  to  see  a  new  year  come, 
lest  it  should  leave  me  still  more  desolate.  But 
how  kind.the  healing  hand  of  ’82.  I  can  forget  it 
never.  Compensation  it  brought  to  me ;  courage 
it  brought  to  me ;  the  renewal  of  life  and  hope 
also,  and  though  it  had  for  me  sickness,  I  count 
it  altogether  as  my  good,  kind  friend.  Therefore 
I  think  far  more  of  the  year  that  has  gone,  than 
of  the  year  that  this  day  has  begun  to  reign.  And 
I  think  of  the  lessons  taught  me  in  the  vanished 
year.  One  was  that  “  Now  Is  the  accepted  time” 
for  God  to  work.  I  had  never  before  seen  it  so, 
but  had  my  mind  so  filled  with  the  idea  that  the 
passage  meant  “  Now  is  the  sinner’s  only  time  to 
repent,”  that  I  could  see  nothing  else  in  it.  But 
it  points  to  God's  acting.  Now  is  His  accepted 
time  to  answer  prayer.  He  whispered  tliis,  and 
then  He  seemed  to  say  "What  though  you  cannot 
see  the  answer  ?  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
lioped  for.  What  though  circumstances  do  cause 
the  answer  which  you  so  much  desire  to  seem 
more  and  more  improbable  '?  You  are  not  to  look 
at  circumstances.  You  are  to  look  at  tlie  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  .Gmighty,  and  you  are  to  remember 
that  with  Him  it  is  forever  ‘Now.’  No  point  of 
eternity  so  far  distant  from  you  that  it  is  not 
present  with  your  God.  Christ  was  ‘  crucified 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.’  My  promises 
are  all  fulfilled.  Your  requests  are  granted  to 
you.  Be  grateful  and  rejoice.  In  due  season  it 
will  be  ‘Now’  to  you.”  Shall  not  I,  though  so 
unworthy,  join,  even  in  this  low  world,  in  the  sub¬ 
lime  anthem  "  Blessing  and  glory  and  wisdom 
and  thanksgiving  and  honor  and  power  and  might 
be  unto  our  God  forever  and  ever”  ? 

"  What  is  the  difference,”  asks  a  beloved  friend, 
"between  happiness  and  joy  ?  I  can  think  it,  but 
I  cannot  put  it  into  words.”  Nor  can  I  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  Happiness  is  a  state,  joy  an  emo¬ 
tion;  and  I  have  proved  that  one  can  be  happy 
while  very  sad.  The  joy  will  come  by-and-by.  I 
think  of  my  dear  wanderers  from  the  safe,  narrow 
way,  and  I  sigh  that  we  are  so  far  parted ;  yet  I 
believe  we  shall  be  gathered  into  one  fold,  and 
follow  with  faithful  footsteps  yet,  the  one  shep¬ 
herd. 

This  is  a  perfect  day.  The  blue  heavens  are 
not  more  pure  than  the  white-robed  earth.  The 
shadows  look  blue  as  they  lie  upon  the  snow. 
jfDtnrrc  f  yr-cl{id.  and  hor&aa  ^paoke-as  they  pass. 
’Tis  cold ;  but  blessed  is  Winter  in  this  city.  The 
people  delight  in  it.  Let  those  who  love  the  Sum¬ 
mer  lands  dwell  in  them,  but  give  to  me  the  land 
of  snows  and  homes,  and  give  me  the  friends 
whoso  hearts  no  snows  can  make  less  warm ;  who 
by  their  open  hands  send  warmth  and  joy  through 
the  Jibodes  of  poverty.  God  bless  them  all ! 

.4nd  now,  O  1883,  welcome!  for  thou  comest 
from  God.  Unroll  thy  leaves,  that  I  m.ay  read 
what  He  hath  sent  to  me  by  thee. 

135  Cedar  street,  Bangor,  Me. 


he  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  The  !«- 
pers  were  made  out  for  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Melania  Smith,  who  was  a  Boughton,  and 
closely  related  to  Daniel  Sawyer,  before  men- 
tionetl,  and  a  grandson  of  Robert  Pennoyer,  to 
enter  Harvard  College  without  expense  to  him¬ 
self,  but  he  failed  to  go;  and  although  there 
are  many  male  descendants  in  the  Boughton 
and  Sawyer  line,  yet  during  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  years,  so  far  as  I  have  informa¬ 
tion,  the  son  of  Frederic  Boughton  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kindred  who  has  received  the  benefit 
of  the  iirovision  made  for  them  at  Cambridge 
by  the  will  of  William  Pennoyer.  Perhaps  the 
next  two  hundred  years  will  make  a  different 
showing. 

Marlon.  Ind. 


But  our  readers  want  to  know 
of  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  they  will  be  apt. 
to  get  what  they  want  in  these  columns. 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  the  coming 
of  great  moral  questions  to  the  front  in  civQ 
and  political  affairs.  Mere  party  issues,  which 
once  shook  the  ground  in  the  march  of  con¬ 
tending  forces,  have  ceased  to  divide  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  no  great  issues  that  sharply 
distinguish  one  side  from  the  other.  But  &ie 
moral  questions  are  rising  with  tremendous 
might,  and  commanding  the  profound  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  reflecting  men.  The  Sunday  ques¬ 
tion,  the  temperance  question,  the  Mormon 
problem,  the  monopoly  issue,  the  frauds,  gam¬ 
bling,  spoils  of  office,  civil  service  reform,  aU 
these  and  others  have  moral  aspects  and  bar¬ 
ings  that  must  be  considered  ;  and  in  the  fierce 
war  now  begun,  the  party  that  takes  high,  right, 
and  pronounced  ground  on  these  and  kindred 
topics,  will  finally  triumph.  Mark  these  words, 
and  read  them  in  1893. 

Our  venerable  contemporary,  if  we  may  infer 
anything  from  its  first  paragraph  above,  is 
getting  ready  to  do  valiant  battle.  Its  method, 
however,  is  mischievous.  In  effect  it  is  ex¬ 
claiming  Lo  here!  and  Lo  there!  when  the 
duty  of  the  hour  is  not  to  run  after  any  ignua 
/rtfwMS,  but  to  do  the  thing  which  lies  next  to  - 
us,  each  building  the  wall  over  against  his  own 
house,  and  well  and  surely  on  the  old  founda¬ 
tions,  Jesus  Christ  always  and  everywhere  the 
chief  cornerstone.  And  we  undertake  to  say 
there  is  not  in  all  our  Church  a  chair  or  pulpit 
that  holds  or  expounds  a  contrary  doctrine. 
This  vague  hinting  of  something  portending 
that  will  by  and  by  destroy  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  is  both  factious  and  fictitious,  and  it 
will  appear  no  better  than  this  ten  years  hence. 


A  HOLIDAY  FLITTING. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Auburn,  I>ec.  28,  188*2. 

The  holiday  season  brings  to  us  pastors,  as 
well  as  to  others  of  the  laboring  classes,  a  brief 
respite  of  rest.  I  have  availed  myself  of  a  three 
days%acation,  to  come  and  see  how  my  native 
region  looks  in  its  white  appareling  of  snow. 
At  Poughkeepsie  the  moonlight  shone  on  the 
open  waters  of  the  Hudson;  then  came  the 
blockade  of  ice.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  farm-houses  were  all  dark;  but  between 
five  and  six  the  next  morning,  as  w'e  ran  from 
Syracuse  to  Auburn,  I  noticed  the  candles 
shining  from  almost  every  window  by  the  road¬ 
side.  This  shows  that  the  good  old  usage  of 
early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  still  prevails  in 
the  rural  regions. 

I  am  snugly  domiciled  at  the  cosy  and  cheer¬ 
ful  caravanserai  of  the  Misses  Muir— if  that 
Oriental  woj*d  can  be  applied  to  a  modern 
boarding-house.  Opposite  me  at  the  table  is 
that  good  gray-head  which  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  have  looked  uixin  longer 
than  any  other  in  the  class-rooms  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  was  a  col¬ 
league  of  Dr.  Henry  Mills  (w'hose  eyes  were  as 
sparkling  as  his  wit),  and  his  term  of  service 
goes  almost  back  to  the  days  of  Dr.  James 
Richards.  Last  evening  he  afforded  me  the 
pleasant  opportunity  of  meeting  his  brother- 
professors  and  the  Piesbyterian  i)astors  in  his 
parlors.  As  I  looked  at  the  group  I  felt  assur¬ 
ed  that  Auburn  Seminary  has  never  been 
ojanned  with  a  striMMMM4gttB&^uch££&!£Sli 
iTig  its  whole  sixty-two  years  ofusefulness. 
Yonder  noble  new  buildings  ought  to  be  erowd- 
ed  with  students  from  Western  and  Central 
New  York  alone— which  have  always  bt'en  a 
hive  of  Presbyterianism.  Some  of  the  earliest 
missionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  went 
from  Auburn  Seminary,  half  a  century  ago.  It 
was  shaped  as  to  its  practical  theology  by  the 
glorious  revivals  under  Finney,  Wlsner,  and 
Lansing ;  and  the  graduate  who  stands  fore¬ 
most  to  this  day  as  the  rei)resentative  of  that 
era,  is  Dr.  James  B.  Sliaw  of  Rociiester.  Clouds 

over  this 


Then,  also,  there  seems  great 
liability  of  injustice  to  the  dead,  from  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  living  to  judge  them  in  the  light  of 
their  own  times. 

I  stood  before  the  monument  over  the  tomb 
of  a  Congregational  clergy  man  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  when  an  aged  deacon  related  how 
this,  his  pastor  for  many  years,  declined  to 
give  notice  of  a  temperance  meeting,  because 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  object,  and  because 
he  deemed  such  notice  even  a  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath.  He  also  related  how  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  the  venerable  pastor  visited  certain  glass 
works,  and  was  much  pleased,  and  told  the 
foreman  that  if  they  would  blow  up  the  largest 
bottle  they  tiould  make,  and  send  the  men  iip 
to  his  house,  he  would  fill  it  with  mm 

house  of  the  generous  and  laughing^4^n,' 
ten  gallons  of  good  old  New  England  rum. 

This  related  now  of  a  well  known  iban  de- 
cea.sed,  would  have  a  very  different  effect  from 
the  same  narrative  as  a  story  of  the  times  when 
all  men  drunk. 

CttrllnvlUe,  Ill. 


Ol’R  DUTY  TO  THE  HONORED  DEAD. 

By  PrMident  E.  L.  Hurd. 

This  question  has  been  raised  anew  by  refer-  j 
enees  to  the  (lersonal  history  of  the  revered 
American  statesman,  constitutional  lawyer,  and 
patriot,  Daniel  Webster.  -  nnmrhtJmtjfQQd 

good? 

maxim.  The  cases  of  departure  from  this, 
shouldbe  under  the  behest  of  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  and  imperative  duty.  It  should  certainly 
be  with  great  reluctance  that  the  vices  of  one 
who  is  dead  should  be  brought  forward,  and 
kept  before  suiviving  friends,  associates,  and 
countrymen.  If  there  was  danger  that  the 
very  known  vices  of  a  man  were  likely  to  be 
canonized,  and  the  man,  clad  in  those  vices,  to 
be  made  a  hero  or  a  god,  as  one  of  the  deified 
heroes,  now  worshipped  as  divine,  is  painted, 
with  all  his  earthly  vices  delineated,  on  the 
marble  walls  of  one  of  the  splendid  heathen 
temples,  then  there  may  be  reason  for  hand¬ 
ling  that  vice  in  its  true  colors.  Then  the  well 
known  sin  of  a  royal  king  should  have  with  its 
record  the  record  also  of  the  condemnation  and 
judgment  of  God,  the  fearful  results  of  the  sin, 
as  in  the  case  of  King  David. 

But  how  is  it  in  the  case  of  an  honored  public 
man,  who  may  have  private  vices  or  w  eakness¬ 
es,  or  both  V  Supjiose,  for  exami»le,  that  it  could 
be  shown  that  Gen.  Washington  “swore  like  a 
pirate,”  or  was,  during  any  iwrtiou  of  his  life, 
addicted  to  inebriety,  would  any  good  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  publishing  the  fact,  and  bringing  out 
the  proof  of  it  ?  If  it  were  true  that  amid  the 
drinking  customs  then  universal  and  approved, 
Thomas  Jefferson  w’as  overcome,  and  on  occa¬ 
sions  found  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  would  there 
be  any  good  accomplished  by  holding  up  the 
fact  to  the  inebriate  of  to-day  ?  Is  there  not 
some  danger  that  a  drinking  young  lawyer  will 
easily  think  that  he  is  like  Daniel  Webster  in 
drinking  or  in  talents  V  Then,  is  the  policy  of 
dragging  out  the  vices  of  the  honored  dead  into 
public  notice,  a  right  one  ?  It  is  true,  it  is  the 
way  of  the  world,  that  “  the  evil  which  men  do 
often  lives  after  them  ” ;  but  the  good  is  often 
interred  wdth  their  bones.  But  should  not  we 
try  to  remove  this,  so  far  as  we  can  V  Should 
we  bring  out  and  publish  the  real  or  reputed 
faults  or  vices  of  the  honored  dead  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  <iuestion  is  a  distinct 

honored  ” 


The  Christian  Advocate  would  have  its  rt^uL 
ers  begin  the  year  with  a  moral  trial  balanoeJ 
There  are  special  reasons  for  such  aooounA| 
ings  : 

In  a  religious  way,  every  man  is  an  agent ; 
he  is  doing  business  on  borrowed  capital.  His 
Lord  is  now  gone  into  a  far  country,  but  will 
return  and  demand  an  account  of  his  steward¬ 
ship. 

Several  items  should  be  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count  by  Christians.  A  man  should  ask  him¬ 
self,  Have  I,  during  the  past  year,  allowed  any 
evil  habit  to  get  or  keep  control  of  me?  This 
question,  honestly  answered,  might  terrify 
some  of  our  readers,  like  a  sharp  pain  at  the 
heart.  Have  I  been  fair  and  just  in  my  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  or  been  dishonest  in  little  or 
much  ?  Have  I  been  liberal  in  proportion  t* 
my  prosperity,  or  do  I  give  less  ns  I  gain 
more  ?  Have  I  been  faithful  to  my  family,  or 
left  my  children  to  themselves,  under  pressure 
of  business  engagements  ?  Have  I  daily  pray¬ 
ed  in  secret  and  communed  with  God,  or  has 
ray  religion  been  a  mere  Sunday  parade  ?  Have 
I  earnestly  cooperated  with  the  Church  in  its 
efforts  to  save  men  ?  Are  my  thoughts  more 
or  less  upon  the  world,  more  or  less  upon 
Chri'.t  and  spiritual  things,  tlian  before?  Do 
such  questions  as  these  seem  like  cant,  or 
cause  me  to  think  ? 

A  religious  life  and  experience  which  cannot 
endure  close  examination,  is  like  bills  receiv¬ 
able  of  the  notes  of  an  insolvent  firm.  They 
swell  the  footings,  but  they  do  not  increase  the 
assets.  Happy  is  the  man  whose  own  heart 
assures  him  that  his  chief  motive  is  to  do  good 
and  to  be  good  ;  who  uses  all  things  as  means 
to  this  one  end  ;  and  though  conscious  of  de¬ 
fects,  is  not  conscious  of  condemnation,  be¬ 
cause  he  commits  himself  to  Him  who  is  faith¬ 
ful.  Such  happiness  is  the  fruit  of  a  simple, 
earnest,  Christian  life  ;  a  trial  balance  will  re¬ 
veal  the  existence  or  the  want  of  it ;  its  want 
deplored  is  the  short  way  to  its  attainment. 


witness  the  genuine  grief  with  which  the  secu¬ 
lar  public,  even  df  Hawaii,  mourns  his  loss,  and 
the  unalloyed  gladness  with  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public  beholds  the  singular  completeness 
of  his  career,  and  the  general  Christ-likeness 
of  his  character. 

To  the  name,  Titus  Coan,  all  the  above  char- 
aoterizations  should  be  appended  as  cogno¬ 
mens,  to  make  the  prasnomen  expressive  of  the 
whole  truth ;  and  from  all  these  points  of  view 
should  his  personality  be  looked  at,  in  order  to 
see  it  in  its  entirety. 

The  great  Hawaiian  awakening  of  1837  and 
1838,  and  the  part  Father  Coan  performed  in  it, 
have  arrested  the  attention  of  Christendom. 
Baptizing  and  receiving  to  the  church  in  one 
day,  the  first  Sabbath  in  July,  1838, 1705  souls, 
and  5244  in  one  year,  Titus  Coan,  more  than 
almost  any  one  else  that'cau  be  named,  stands 
out  before  all  eyes,  as  the  Peter  of  the  modern 
missionary  Pentecost !  Each  of  his  missionary 
coadjutors  and  brethren  may  have  <lone  as 
much  or  more  than  he.  All  the  Haw'aiian  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  that  period  were  in  a  sense,  White- 
fields,  Nettletons,  and  Tenneys.  The  far-famed 
first  Sabbath  in  July,  1838,  in  Hilo,  was  really 
the  tallest  crest  of  a  great  revival  wave  that 
swept  over  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Still  the  triumphs  of  the  Redeemer’s  cross, 
as  lifted  by  missionary  hands  high  aloft  over 
the  areas  of  modern  Paganism,  have  been  pic¬ 
turesquely  portrayed  and  dramatized  before 
the  view  of  the  ordinary  understanding  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Coan  and  his  Hilo  work,  as  by  almost  no 
other  individual  labors. 

For  the  encouragement  and  edification  of  the 
modem  church.  Divine  Providence  ordered  the 
position  and  environments  of  Father  Coan  in  a 
way,  so  that  all  eyes  could  behold  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  very  act,  as  it  were,  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  foes  of  God  and  man. 

A  pecuUar  and  unique  interest  attaches  like¬ 
wise  to  Father  Coan’s  career,  in  that  it  extends 
backwards  some  thirty  years  into  the  mission¬ 
ary  era  of  Sandwich  Island  history,  and  for¬ 
ward  nearly  twenty  years  into  the  native-pas¬ 
tor  era.  Hi.q  position  during  the  first  of  these 
periods  was  that  of  a  missionary  proiier ;  while 
during  the  last,  it  was  that  of  pastor  of  a  large 
Hawaiian  church  and  ai>ostolical  overseer  to 
native  pastors  all  about  him.  He  was  a  Paul  to 
numerous  Hawaiian  Timothies  whom  he  coun¬ 
selled,  inatnicted,  and  admonished.  His  life, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  picture  in  two  {larts :  the  first, 
reproeenting  the  light  chasing  away  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  second,  the  darkness  still  linger¬ 
ing  and  i>artially  obscuring  the  light. 

Christendom  should  ponder  well  the  stoiy  of 
the  life  just  closed ;  and  remember  that  only 
through  alternate  success  and  failure,  victory 
and  defeat,  I'an  the  missionar>'  enterprise,  just 
like  Christianity  of  which  it  is  the  outcome, 
fight  its  way  to  final  and  permanent  victory. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  1837  and  1838  have  been  more 
or  lees  marked  by  those  sad  reactions,  which 
too  often  follow  eras  of  rapid  religious  pro¬ 
gress. 

Father  Coan’s  heart  has  through  these  years, 
beat,  not  with  joy  alone,  but  with  pain  as  well, 
at  being  compelled  to  mark  the  not  unfreciuent- 
ly  low  condition  of  the  Hawaiian  Zion,  and  the 
withering  away  in  course  of  time  of  much  seed 
of  the  Word,  which  at  the  outset  was  full  of 
hopeful  promise. 

The  Gospel  net  drawn  in  pagan  waters,  en- 
doses  usually,  a  greater  percentage  of  bad,  in 
proportion  to  the  good,  than  the  same  net  as 
drawn  in  Christian  waters.  All  which  has 
given  the  enemies  of  Christianity  on  these  is¬ 
lands  the  opportunity  of  affirming  (an  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  have  not  been  slow  to  improve)  that 
the  seeming  Christianization  of  the  Hawaiian 


GENEALOGY,  TRUST  FUNDS,  ETC. 

By  Samuel  Sawyer. 

I  have  just  been  reading  some  interesting 
letters  written  in  1864  by  Mrs.  Melania  Smith 
of  New  York,  to  her  cousin  Franklin  Fayette 
Sawyer  of  Washington,  Ind.  She  was  then 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  but  an  admirable 
corrc8i,>ondent ;  and  I  glean  some  items  that 
may  interest  not  a  few  of  your  readers.  The 
Franklin  Fayette  Sawyer  to  whom  she  address¬ 
ed  her  letters  was  born  at  PalmyTa,  N.  Y.,  in 
1795,  the  sou  of  Daniel  Sawyer,  born  at  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Penn.,  1773,  the  sou  of  Thomas  Sawyer, 
born  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  1726,  the  son  of  Cornett 
James  Sawyer,  who  emigrated  with  two  bro¬ 
thers  from  England,  and  who  died  aged  nine¬ 
ty-nine  years,  and  was  the  first  person  buiied 
in  the  Sawyer  graveyard  at  Pomfret,  Conn.  He 
was  a  strong,  muscular  man,  and  his  grave  is 
“  nearly  a  foot  longer  than  any  other  grave  in 
the  yard.”  Cornett  James  Sawyer  built  the 
first  grist-mill  erected  in  Connecticut. 

The  Daniel  Sawyer  named  above  married  a 
Miss  Boughton  of  Stoekbridge,  who  had- been 
stopped  on  her  way  W'estwaril  by  some  officers 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army  near  Albany,  and 
pressed  into  service  to  knead  and  bake  bread 
for  the  Army.  Some  years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  they  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  from 
there  moved  to  Indiana.  Sarah  Ssiwyer,  sister 
of  Daniel,  married  William  Slocum  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  Valley  in  1786,  and  three  of  her  children 
were  living  there  the  last  year  of  our  Civil  War 
— Elizabeth  Barnum,  Giles  Slocum,  and  Rhoda 
Wright. 

Some  of  the  male  descendants  in  the  Sawyer 
line  have  provision  made  for  them  at  Harvard 
University,  by  the  will  of  William  Pennoyer  of 
England,  made  in  1670,  a  pai-t  of  which  reads 
as  follows : 

“And  for  and  concerning  my  messuage  in 
Norfolk,  let  unto  Robert  Moor  at  ye  yearly 
rent  of  forty  jxmnds  iier  annum,  my  will  is  that 
out  of  the  rent  and  profits  thereof,  ten  iiounds 
l)er  annum  shall  be  paid  forever  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosi)el  in  New 
England,  and  that  with  the  residue  thereof, 
two  Fellows  and  two  Scholars  forever  shall  be 
educated,  maintained,  and  brought  up  in  the 
College  called  Cambridge  College,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  of  which  I  desire  one  of  them,  as  often  as 
occasion  shall  present,  may  be  of  the  line  or 
ixisterity  of  the  said  Robert  Pennoyer,  if  they 
be  capable  of  it,  and  the  other  of  the  Colony  of 
Fox,  or  of  late  called  New  Haven  Colony,  if 
conveniently  may  be,  and  I  declare  my  mind 
to  be  that  eight  years  or  thereabouts  is  a  con¬ 
venient  time  for  educating  of  each  scholar  es¬ 
pecially,  and  about  that  standing,  others  to  be 
taken  into  their  places,  which  nevertheless  as 
to  him,  I  leave  to  the  Master  and  Governor  of 
the  said  College.  This  is  to  be  performed  af*er 
the  death  of  my  wife  Martha  Pennoyer.” 

The  Librarian  of  Harvard  College  in  sending 
the  above  extract  of  the  will  of  William  Pen¬ 
noyer,  alludes  to  incompleteness  of  sentences 
and  the  bad  grammar,  and  adds  “  You  have  it 
as  I  get  it.”  In  the  Histories  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  by  Quincy  Pierce  and  Eliot,  all  we  know 
of  William  Pennoyer  is  recorded,  but  in  thej 
Treasurer’s  Annual  Report  the  Ponnbyer  Fundi 
is  always  carried.  In  the  Annual  ^port  for] 


of  spiritual  blessings  have  often  huni 
favored  institution,  and  moving  hence  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  showers  ui)on  the  churches  from 
the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Erie.  Such  seasons  are 
not  entirely  of  the  i)ast,  for  I  have  heard  lately 
of  a  powerful  revival  under  the  ministry  of  a 
young  brothel'  who  graduated  from  Auburn 
last  year.  It  would  be  a  happy  idea  if  a 
thorough  course  of  practical  lectures  on  the 
system  and  methods  of  revivals  were  given  to 
every  class  in  every  one  of  our  seminaries. 

Presbyterianism  thrives  in  Auburn;  a  fifth 
church  is  to  be  organized  here  next  week. 
This  is  wise  and  timely,  for  the  town  grows 
like  asparagus,  and  a  great  deal  more  solidly. 
Bishop  Hawley— or  presiding  elder,  as  the 
Methodists  might  call  him— will  soon  be  sui’- 
rounded  by  a  staff  of  junior  pastors  who  will 
make  Auburu  the  strongest  hold  of  Presbyteri¬ 
an  influence  west  of  Albany.  Then,  with  Ham¬ 
ilton  College  liberally  endowed,  w'e  shall  have 
fortified  the  interior  of  the  Empire  State.  We 
Princetonians  will  rejoice  to  see  Hamilton  as 
magnificently  provided  for  as  has  been  our  own 
Alma  Mater.  The  late  Robert  L.  Stuart— who 
was  one  of  the  most  faithful  stewards  to  whom 
the  Lord  ever  entrusted  wealth — has  left  his 
monument  in  Princeton.  Are  there  no  Greens, 
or  Lenoxes,  or  Stuarts  left,  who  will  <lo  for 
Hamilton  what  those  men  did  for  the  Jersey 
institutions  ? 

I  observe  in  a  New  York  pai)er,  just  received, 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  in  favor  of 
the  wise  enforcement  of  the  Penal  Code.  This 
is  a  good  time  for  a  wholesome  agitation  of  the 
Sabbath  ciuestion  all  over  the  State.  A  vast 
deal  of  popular  prejudice  and  misapprehension 
must  be  cleared  away ;  and  the  strong  point  to 
be  maintained  is  that  labor  shall  /tare  its  day  of 
rest.  On  this  issue  we  can  appeal  to  the  ballot- 
box,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  Even  an 
overworked  barber  said  to  me  “  It  is  a  shame 
that  ray  rich  customers  ask  me  to  work  for  them 
on  Sunday  morning ;  I  have  as  much  right  to  a 
day  of  rest  as  people  who  ride  in  their  car¬ 
riages.  ’  ’  Horace  Greeley  once  remarked  “When 
I  pass  a  certain  church  on  Sunday  I  see  a  lot 
of  coachmen  sitting  on  the  carriage-box,  while 
the  rich  owners  are  worshipping  in  their  pews ; 
if  I  had  my  way,  I  would  change  their  places, 
and  for  half  the  time  at  least,  the  drivers  should 
go  in  and  hear  the  Gosiiel,  and  let  the  million¬ 
aires  watch  their  own  horses.”  The  imposition 
which  some  professed  Christians  put  upon  their 
employes  in  requiring  them  to  provide  elabo¬ 
rate  Sunday  table  entertainments,  is  another 
sin  that  ought  to  be  abated.  The  golden  rule 
applies  to  sacred  time,  as  well  as  to  property. 

Before  closing  this  ejiistle  let  me  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  kind  responses  which  have  reached 
me  in  regard  to  my  last  appeal  for  oo0i>eration 
against  the  drinking-usages.  On  that  temper¬ 
ance  platform  wo  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  as 
an  unit.  One  note,  just  received,  is  so  touch¬ 
ing  that  I  venture  to  transcribe  it.  An  un¬ 
known  person  writes :  “  I  have  just  read  your 
article  in  the  last  Evangelist,  and  the  tears 
came  freely.  May  God  bless  it,  and  may  many 
(read  it,  and  be  turned  from  the  error  of  their 
waysl  I  have,  by  strong  drink,  become  al¬ 
most  a  beggar— lost  friends,  lost  respect  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  self-respect,  and  come  very  near  a 
suicide's  doom.  Please  pray  that  the  last  may 


MeUfifous 


The  Independent  treating  of  the  “Sunday 
Laws  and  the  Jews  ”  thus  concludes : 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  hardship  for  Jews 
and  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  of  rest 
and  as  holy  time,  but  do  believe  in  Saturday 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  compelled  to  keep  Sun¬ 
day  as  a  day  of  rest.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
this  is  true  ;  and  yet  this  hurd-ihip,  be  it  great¬ 
er  or  less,  is  incidental  to  living  in  a  communi¬ 
ty,  which  for  general  reasons  applicable  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  makes  Svmday 
the  day  of  rest.  The  hardship  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  cannot  be  avoided  without  letting 
everybody  do  as  he  pleases,  and  this  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  day  of  rest  altogether.  The  commu¬ 
nity,  upon  this  supposition,  could  have  no  or¬ 
derly  day  of  rest,  and  the  religious  portion  of 
it  could  have  no  quiet  day  for  worship. 

The  Sunday  law,  as  it  is,  adapts  itself  to  the 
general  consent  and  habits  of  the  people  ;  and 
if  it  is  not  equally  well-fitted  to  Jews,  as  it  is 
not,  who  form  but  a  mere  fragment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  this  is  an  inconvenience  to  them  which 
they  must  bear,  and  which  the  law  cannot  re¬ 
move  without  imposing  a  much  greater  incon¬ 
venience  upon  a  far  larger  number  of  persons. 
The  State  of  New  York  cannot  abandon  its 
day  of  rest  to  suit  Jews,  and  it  cann'it  give  up 
Sunday  as  that  day,  and  select  some  other  day, 
to  suit  the  Jews.  If  it  enforced  any  Icind  of  re¬ 
ligious  observance  upon  them,  this  would  be 
unjust ;  but  there  is  no  injustice  in  requiring 
them  to  observe  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  in  a 
community  in  which,  for  good  and  sufficient 
general  reasons,  the  day  is  so  observed.  If 
they  do  not  like  it,  we  see  no  remedy  for  them 
exce[)t  in  a  withdrawal  from  such  a  community. 
They  cannot  with  any  propriety  demand  that 
their  special  practice,  as  founded  upon  their 
religion,  shall  for  them  repeal  the  Sunday  law 
of  the  State,  or  give  them  the  right  utterly  to 
ignore  this  law. 

There  is  no  .use  blinking  this  matter  any 
longer.  Those  who  are  out  of  accord  with  this 
institution  of  the  country,  must  yield.  There 
is  a  common  and  deep-seated  sentiment  that 
Sunday  shall  continue  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of 
release  from  labor — affording  time  for  pause, 
rest,  and  worship.  The  day  brings  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  privileges  most  valuable  to  all,  yet 
such  as  largely  depend  for  their  best  enjoy¬ 
ment  on  the  seemly  and  harmonious  conduct 
and  observance  of  those  who  would  be  counted 
as  good  citizens.  We  are  very  sure  that  our 
Sabbath  will  survive  the  opposition  of  those, 
whether  home  or  foreign  born,  who  admire  the 
style  of  things  on  the  Continent  rather  than  in 
America. 


LIKE  AKB  FBECEFT. 

WHAT  MAKB8  THE  CROSS  ? 

Dear  Lord,  my  will  from  Thine  doth  rw 
Too  oft  a  different  way, 

I  cannot  say  “  Thy  will  bo  done  ” 

Through  all  life’s  darkened  day. 

My  heart  grows  chill  to  see  Thy  will 
Turn  all  garth’s  gold  to  gray. 

My  will  is  set  to  gather  flowers. 

Thine  blights  them  in  my  hand  : 

Mine  reaches  for  li/o’s  sunny  hours. 

Thine  leads  through  shadow-land ; 

And  all  may  days  go  on  in  ways 
I  cannot  understand. 

Yet  more  and  more  this  truth  doth  shiae 
From  failure  and  from  loss ; 

The  will  that  runs  transverse  to  Thine 
Doth  thereby  make  its  cross. 

Thine  upright  will  cuts  straight  and  still 
Through  pride  and  drecun  and  drose  I 
But  if  in  parallel  with  Thine 
My  will  doth  meekly  run. 

All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  mine. 

My  will  is  crossed  by  none. 

Thou  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee — 

Thy  wili  and  mine  are  done ! 

Genius  at  first  is  little  more  than  a  great  ca¬ 
pacity  for  receiving  discipline. — Daniel  Deron- 
da. 

How  shall  you  learn  to  know  yourself?  Not 
by  conteipplation,  but  action.  Strive  to  do 
your  duty,  and  you  will  soon  discover  whtri 
stuff  you  are  made  of. 

Worldly  faces  never  look  so  worldly  as  at  a 
funeral.  They  have  the  same  effect  of  grating 
incongruity  as  the  sound  of  a  coarse  voi^ 


one,  when  this  qualifying  word 
can  be  properly  applied  to  the  “dead.”  The 
Lucretia  Borgias,  the  Jim  Fisks,  the  Benedict 
Arnolds,  with  nothing  for  which  their  own  age 
or  country  could  honor  them,  must,  if  indeed 
their  memory  do  not  rot,  stand  for  execration 
whenever  their  names  are  repeated.  But  even 
in  the  case  of  the  worthlesss  or  the  vicious,  ex¬ 
cept  where  their  history  has  elevated  their  bad¬ 
ness  into  warning,  it  would  seem  that  the  silent 
waters  of  oblivion  should  soon  be  allowed  to 
close  over  their  silent  graves.  Peter  Cartwright 
in  preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of  an  execrable 
character  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  river,an- 
nounced  as  his  text  “And  in  hell  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  being  in  torment.”  But  this  had  the 
effect  of  bravado  over  the  helpless  dead,  rather 
than  of  true  courage  or  good  taste. 

In  resiiect  to  the  properly  honored  dead,  the 
question  is  quite  different.  When  a  man,  by 
his  eminent  services  to  his  country  and  his  age, 
is  justly  honored,  and  has  died,  should  his 
faults  and  his  viiies  be  engraved  uiwn  his  tomb¬ 
stone  as  well  as  his  services  and  his  virtues  ? 
Should  a  censor  stand  forth  to  uncover  his  de¬ 
fects,  as  well  as  a  eulogist  to  celebrate  his  good 
deeds  ?  Not,  I  would  say,  unless  it  is  indeed  a 
question  whether  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  great 
criminal  or  a  great  benefactor.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  should  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  that  there  must  be  some  very 
marked  reason  for  answering  it  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  any  honored  public  man  who  has 
died.  There  is,  to  my  view,  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  whether  the  man  is  living  or  dead, 
as  to  duty  in  handling  his  vices  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  A  John  Knox  may  rebuke  Queen  Mary  to 
her  face.  The  servant  of  Christ  may  preach 
before  James  11.,  pointedly,  upon  the  wicked¬ 
ness  known  to  belong  to  bis  royal  auditor.  It 


The  Christian  Union  has  this  on  a  subject  of 
wide,  practical  interest : 

Our  libraries  are  largely  unused  because 
those  who  frequent  them  do  not  know  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  the  treasures  which  they 
contain.  As  a  rule,  readers  are  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  catalogues  which  give  simply  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  the  books,  and  necessitate  a  general 
familiarity  with  literature  before  they  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  Boston,  to  whom  the 
country  is  iudebt^  for  so  many  good  things, 
has  done  an  admirable  thing  in  adding  to  the 
public  library  a  department  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  facilitate  and  help  people  in  the  choice  of 
books.  Under  the  present  managemeot  any 
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glad  tidings,  and  so  In  every  sermon  and  every 
teaching  we  must  be  careful  to  put  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  in.  John  the  Baptist  preached  the  Law,  but 
our  blessed  privilege  is  to  preach  the  Qospcl. 

Vebses  38-40.  Notice  in  this  answer  of  Peter 
these  points  of  deep  interest : 

1.  Peter  knew  what  to  say,  because  he  was  filled 
witli  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  you  are  not  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  you  cannot  guide  penitent  souls 
to  the  Lamb  of  God.  An  intellectual  knowledge 
of  the  way  of  salvation  is  not  suffleient.  There  is 
a  solemn  lesson  to  pastors  here  as  regards  the 
conduct  of  Inquiry  meetings,  and  it  is  to  be  very 
careful  w  ho  you  ask  to  help  in  such  meetings.  A 
man  may  be  a  church  officer,  and  yet  be  so  cold 
spiritually  as  to  be  wholly  unfitted  for  this  most 
delicate  of  all  Christian  work. 

2.  The  first  step  toward  salvation  is  repentance. 
Conviction  of  sin  is  an  element  in  repentance,  but 
the  latter  may  exist,  and  true,  saving  repentance 
be  lacking.  Repentance  includes  sorrow  for  sin, 
and  a  turning  aw.ay  from  sin :  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prodigal  son,  lie  not  only  came  to  himself,  but  lie 
arose,  and  turned  his  back  on  his  old  life  in  tlie 

far  country.”  Tliis  is  the  sinner’s  part  in  salva¬ 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  all  of  God,  for  only  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  can  give  true  repentance.  “  It  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.” 

3.  Peter  know  what  repentance  was,  by  his  own 
sad  experience  after  his  fall. 

4.  Repentance  always  precedes  forgiveness  (Acts 
v.  31).  When  a  man  tells  you  that  he  has  accepted 
Christ,  and  is  saved,  but  that  ho  has  not  e.xperienc- 
ed  any  sense  of  sin,  you  may  well  hesitate  to  put 
any  confidence  in  his  conversion.  Only  lie  who 
feels  that  he  is  sick,  sends  for  a  phj’sician.  Only 
he  who  feels  that  he  is  drowning,  grasps  the  prof¬ 
fered  rope.  Only  a  convicted  sinner  turns  and 
looks  in  faith  to  the  Cross  for  salvation.  Deejj 
heart-work  makes  strong,  joyful  disciples.  Read 
on  repentance.  Matt.  Hi.  2 ;  Mark  vi.  12 ;  Acts  iil. 
19,  xvii.  30,  xxvi.  20;  Bom.  ii.  4;  2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

5.  The  second  step  urged  by  I'eter  was  baptism, 
but  it  was  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

6.  The  essential  element,  then,  in  this  rite  of 
baptism,  is  faith  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

7.  It  is  not  a  blind  faith,  but  a  faith  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  remission  of  sins  through  Jesus 
Christ.  This  was  a  test  of  the  genuineness  of 
their  repentance,  for  they  had  hated  tliis  name  of 
the  crucified  Nazarene,  but  now  they  must  believe 
in  Him  as  the  risen,  exalted  Messiah,  if  they 
would  find  salvation. 

8.  Christian  baptism,  then,  is  the  outward  sign 
of  inward  faith  in  Jesus,  as  the  sinner’s  only  hope ; 
as  his  Almighty  Redeemer.  It  is  a  public  avowal 
of  this  faith.  The  baptism  of  John  aimed  to 
awaken  repentance;  but  Christian  baptism  con¬ 
firms  and  seals  repentance  and  faith. 

9.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  communicated 
in  the  rite  of  baptism,  which,  therefore,  was  a  bap¬ 
tism  of  regeneration. 

10.  In  verse  39,  Peter  declares  the  truth  of  the 
divine  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  for  he  sjKike  under 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Two  questions  may  be  asked  here  by  your  class : 

1.  Should  baptism  or  a  public  confession  of 
Christ  follow  immediately  faith  in  Christ  for  sal¬ 
vation  ?  I  answer  to  this.  Yes.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  Now  Testament  which  sanctions  any 
delay.  Wo  are  bom  into  the  new  life  babes,  and 
we  should  enter  the  household  of  faith  as  babes. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  any  delay.  We 
can  never  beoome  “good  enough”  to  join  the 
Church ;  but  He  does  not  ask  for  a  confession  of 
our  righteousness,  but  a  confession  of  faith  in 
Christ  as  our  Saviour. 

2.  Should  not  careful  instruction  precede  this 

public  confession  ?  This  brings  us  to  the  study 
of  verses  41  and  42.  We  find  that  three  thousand 
repented,  believed,  and  were  added  to  the  Church 
oy  me  rite  ot  baptism  -'nd  you  will  notice  that 
this  public  place  on  **  fJit  i 

so  that  there  could  hare  been  no  opportunity  for 
religious  instruction.  The  only  point  insisted 
upon  by  the  Apostles,  was  faith  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  able  to  forgive  sins.  The  relig¬ 
ious  teaching  was  after  the  public  union  with  the 
Church,  when  they  were  taught  in  the  “Apostles’ 
doctrine  and  fellowship.”  We  learn,  therefore: 

1.  That  an  Intelligent  knowledge  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church  is  not  necessary  to  union 
with  the  Church,  but  only  a  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  His  love  and  power  to  save  from  the 
guilt  of  sin.  The  Church  is  a  school  for  spiritual 
instruction,  and  it  is  foolish  and  wrong  to  demand 
of  a  young  disciple  that  he  be  educated  before  he 
enters  the  school.  The  sad  fact  is,  that  in  very- 
many  of  our  churches  we  utterly  neglect  to  train 
these  young  members,  and  so  it  is  not  strange  if 
they  grow  cold  and  fall  away. 

2.  It  is  right  to  receive  little  children  into  the 
visible  Church.  They  may  not  understand  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  they  may  not  even  real¬ 
ize  what  it  is  in  all  its  solemnity,  to  confess  Christ ; 
but  they  will  learn  all  this  if  the  Church  is  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  Immortal  interests.  But  if  they  know 
the  fact  that  they  have  sinned,  and  have  put  their 
trust  in  Jesus,  as  able  to  save  them,  they  are  prop¬ 
er  candidates  for  church  membership ;  and  we  do 
a  grievous  injury  to  their  souls  when  we  refuse  to 

The  common  remark  “  If  they  are 


INTERNA  TIONAL'^SERIES. 


they  will  only  seek  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

You  will  notice  that  they  met  daily  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  lor  worship  and  praise,  but  that  they  observed 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  in  their  private  dwell¬ 
ings,  lor  this  was  their  peculiar  holy  rite,  and  they 
could  not  enjoy  it  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies. 
They  were  happy  Chrl.stians,  iiecause  they  were 
assured  Christians. 

They  all  had  “singleness  ot  lieart,”  for  the 
world  was  shut  out,  and  they  had  only  one  long¬ 
ing,  to  save  souls  and  to  glorify  their  risen  Mas¬ 
ter.  They  had  additions  everj-  day,  for  faith 
asked  for  them,  and  the  promise  was  true  thou, 
and  is  true  now.  “.According  to  your  faith,  be  it 
unto  you.”  O  for  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  pastors  and  teachers,  upon  churches  and 
Sunday-schools!  What  a  year  this  would  be  to 
our  country  and  to  the  world,  could  the  Church 
Universal  bo  tlius  united  in  a.ssurance,  in  fellow¬ 
ship,  in  doctrine,  in  faith,  in  love,  and  in  fruitful 
labor!  What  a  migtity  advance  the  army  ot  the 
Lord  would  make  before  1883  should  clo.se !  Let 
us  pray  with  earnest  and  ayonizing  supplications 
for  tills  Pentecostal  blessing,  that  tiiis  year  may 
bo  the  grandest  in  the  hic-tory  of  the  Church. 


gloni* beyond  ”  '{  In  the  name  of  Him  who  said 
“  Th«  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me,  because  He 
hath  anointed  Me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,’  we  ask  the  question,  and  call  upon  our  pas¬ 
tors,  sessions,  churches,  and  Sabbath-schools  to 
answer. 


THE  BELI EYING  PEOPLE. 


THE  EXEBHAL  GOODNESS. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  known 
Of  greater  out  of  sight, 

.4.iid  with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own 
His  Judgments  too  are  right. 

I  long  for  household  voices  gone. 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long ; 

But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on. 
And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

;1  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise, 

i.\»i3ured  alone  that  life  and  doatli 

!  His  mercy  underlies. 

Ifb  offeriug  of  my  own  I  have, 

\  -ir  worlis  my  faith  to  prove ; 

I  c.i'i  but  give  the  gifts  He  gave, 

Ai  1  plead  His  love  for  love. 

And  40  beside  tlie  Silent  Sea 
I  w  ait  the  rnulHed  oar; 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me. 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

1  know  not  wlicre  His  islands  lift 
Their  ftonded  palms  in  air; 

f  only  know  1  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

—Whittier. 


N*'  Prom  January  1,  1883,  the  price  of  our  Lesson  Leaves  (Westminster,  Primary  and  German)  will 
be  reduced  from  $7.50  to  $(>  per  100  copies  for  one  year. 

Notice  also  reduced  price  of  FORWARD,  and  issue  of  new  paper,  THE  MORNING  STAR. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  TEACHER, 


THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  VISITOR, 


The  lUnstrsted  paper  for  Sabbath-school  scholara, 
heretofore  published  weekly,  will,  from  January, 
1883,  be  published  only  twice  each  month— that 
is,  on  the  first  and  third  weeks  of  each  month. 
It  may  be  taken  once  a  month  or  twice  a  month,  os  may 
be  preferred,  at  the  following  terms  per  year ; 

Single  Subteriftim.  School  Snbter^ttoiu, 

I  to  one  address  at  the  rate  of 
100  copies,  once  a  month..  SIS 
“  “  twice  a  month..  84 


At  the  rate  of  815  per  Hundred,  net. 

I  a  Complete  Manual  Jor  the  Lessons  of  1883, 


TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 
For  u  very  low-priced  illu8trate<l  paper,  the  Board  will 
publish,  front  January,  1R8:4,  on  the  setond  and  fouith 
weeks  of  each  mouth.  Instead  of  the  “  Sabbath-Sohool 
Visitor"  for  those  weeks. 


TO  PASr0.BS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS, 

There  i.s  a  general  iniprc.^siou  that  tlie  Church 
and  Sabbatli-schoul  are  not  retaining  their  hold 
uiion  the  young  men,  that  the  young  man  are 
drifting  .away  from  their  cla.sses  as  soon  as  they 
pass  out  of  boyhood,  :.nd  that  they  arc  not  enter¬ 
ing  the  churclies  as  members,  in  as  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  in  lormor  days.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  just  what  the  facts  aro  in  relation  to 
this  matter;  also  to  know  what  special  efforts  are 
being  made  in  the  churches  and  Sabbath-schools 
to  retain  the  young  men,  and  with  what  success 
these  efforts  aro  attended.  The  subject  is  one  of 
the  deepest  importance.  Our  young  men  arc  the 
hope  of  tlie  Church  and  of  the  country.  There 
are  miglity  influences  at  work  to  alienate  them 
from  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  seduce  them  from 
the  paths  of  virtue.  There  surely  ought  to  be  as 
earnest  efforts  made  by  the  Church  to  secure  their 
loyal  adherence  to  Christianity,  and  to  throw 
about  tiiem  tlie  restraints  of  holiness.  To  call 
fresh  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  gather  facts 
which  may  be  made  lielpful  to  the  whole  Church, 
I  would  ask  every  pastor  and  superintendent  to 
send  me  careful  answiws  to  (lie  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Aro  your  churcli  aud  Sabbath-school  retain¬ 
ing  their  hold  upon  your  young  men  V 

2.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  influ¬ 
ences  at  work  in  your  community  to  draw  young 
men  away  from  piety  and  religion  ? 

3.  What  special  efforts  are  you  making  in  your 
church  and  Sabbath-school  to  strengthen  your  in¬ 
fluence  over  young  men  ? 

4.  With  what  measun*  of  success  are  these  ef¬ 
forts  attended  'i 

It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  will  receive  ilie 
prompt  attention  of  all  iutere.stcd  in  young  iijon. 

Please  send  replies  to  Rev.  J.  K.  Miller,  1334 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


which  will  be  maUe  equal  to  the  “  Sabbath-School  Tlalter  ’* 
In  every  respect,  but  of  one-half  its  size,  at  the  foliowl^ 
rates  per  year : 

Single  Subteriplion.  School  Snbeer^ttom, 

I  to  one  address, 

100  copies,  once  a  month..  M 
"  “  twice  a  month..  IS 

Or,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  for  each  copy, 
tar  Unfilled  subscriptions  to  the  "  Sabbath-School  Visitor,*^ 
ii'ceklg,  will  be  made  good  in  the  “  Sabbath-School  Visitor  ** 
and  the  “  Horning  Star,”  It  desired. 


iio  juatuty.  XOJ-  nearly  one  nunUreil  vears  a 
disin'Mgration  of  Hoeioty  iiad  been  gohiir  on 
kopt  check  only  by  strong  bonds  of  repres¬ 
sion  at  last  those  bonds  were  broken,  the 
poplar  will  took  a  positive  shape,  and  blow 
aUcT  blow  fell  upon  the  S(»cial  stiucturo  of  the 
old  overthrowing  it,  and  tearing  it  away  to 
makft^place  for  the  new.  ^ 

fbs  Society  of  Friends  was  a  natural  out- 
grovth  of  those  times.  Taking  its  rise  at  the 
periMd  of  gonenil  uplieaval  and  dissolution  of 
exlHiing  custoins,  religious,  social,  and  politi- 
^1,  ttikling  in  Its  doctrines  principles  similar 
to  tho^  forniulated  by  the  leaders  of  the  peri- 
od,  Uit  currj  ing  them  to  far  greater  exl  remes, 
upon  tlie  free  and 
unliwasod  expression  of  its  tlieorie.s,  it  reach¬ 
ed  a^jound  of  radicalism  comjiared  to  whicli 
Eun.iniHui  Itself  was  conservative,  and  whicli 
oppose  with  an  intense 
dnim.«ity  tliat  brought  a  deluge  of  persecution 
auu  upon  the  devoted  80<*t. 

rbt  most  extrem(>  Puritan  never  iidvoeated 
such  jemsures  as  the  entire  abolition  of  all 
c  ergS^the  levelling  of  all  classes,  w’hether 
tnouajAral  or  aristocratic,  int(j  a  universal 
brotnafiood,  or  the  undermining  of  all  laws, 
whetlPt  national  or  civil,  to  make  place  for  a 
*^brotherly  love  that  alone  was  to  guide 

fill  nisnlcmd  ..U!..  1,  ,  V 


For  iiitermeillate  Hcholarg  who  study  the 
Leesona.  It  is  Issued  monthly,  with  each  we 
a  distinct  leaf,  to  be  separated  if  desired. 

100  for  one  year,  to  one  address . 

100  for  six  montlis . 

Or,  Mix  centM  a  year  for  each  Mcholar. 


THE  SUNBEAM, 


The  weekly  paper  for  very  little  people.  Large  type  aafi 
fully  lllnstrated.  Beautiful,  simple,  pure.  With  the  Lea- 
son  on  the  International  Series, 
single  sutiscrlptlons,  30  cents. 

School  Subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  885  per  hundred 
The  price  of 

F0RV7ARD 

WILL  HE  REDUCED  (from  50  cents)  for  SlafI* 
Subscription,  per  year,  to  40  cents. 

SCHOOL  8CBSCBIPTION8, 

Five  or  more  copies  to  one  address  (from  40  cents  each^^ 
to  ‘J5  cents  each  i>er  year,  or  835  per  100  copies. 


WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  LEAF, 


Prepared  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Alden  ("  Pansy"),  and  illustrated. 
In  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  *■  Westminster 
Lesson  Leaf." 


LESSOR  lEAT  IN  GESHIH, 


At  the  same  rate  as  that  above. 


Postage  on  all  periodicals.  Samples  of  periodicals  sent  free. 

^  papers  received  for  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  and  for  less  than  one  hua- 
f  ®‘l®®wal8  or  new  subscriptions,  for  six  months  or  longer,  will  bow  be  filled  at  the 
sauced  rates.  Payment  invariably  required  In  advance. 

»»■  Make  rcmittancet  in  Check,  Draft  or  Poetoffice  Order.  Do  not  tend  money  in  letters. 

U*®  Board  should  be  addressed  to  Bev.  JOHN  W.  DU1A,E8.  D.D, 
oilor,  last  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 

'  JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Publisher  of  Periodicals, 

PBBSBYTFJIIAN  BOABD  OP  PUBUOATION, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Both  sexes.  No  extras  but  Music  and  Art.  Private 
Instruction  for  backward  scholars.  8335.  Send  for  new 
catalogue.  W.  H.  BANNIS 1 EB,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Fashionable  Clothing  for  Men,  Youth, 
lto,vs,  and  Cliildren.  Ileliahle  Goods  at 
low  prices. 

JOHN  PARET  &  CO., 

403  and  404  Fnlton  Street,  cor.  Oallatin  Place, 
BROOKLYN. 

J.  E.  STANTON,  Manager. 


Bright !  Newsy ! !  Helpful ! ! 
CHURCH’S 


SHALL  WE  ENTER  THE  REGIONS  BEYOND  t 
By  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  D.D. 

The  General  Assembly'  at  its  last  meeting  in 
Springfield,  Ill.,  passed  unanimously  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  in  regard  to  our  work  among  the 
Freedmen : 

1.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  non-contrib¬ 
uting  churches,  pastors  and  church  sessions  are 
hereby  earnestly  exhorted  to  furnish  their  congre¬ 
gations  an  opportunity  at  least  once  annually  to 
contribute  to  this  great  aud  important  cause  of 
Christian  benevolence. 

2.  The  Committee  is  also  advised  to  extend  the 
missions  and  churclies  into  the  Gulf  States  as 
soon  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  will  allow  that 
to  be  done. 

churches  gave  nOOBUh  . _ 

among  the  Freedmen,  that  the  Assembly  passed 
this  first  resolution.  It  is  cercainiy  a  sau  locuid 
for  the  great  and  rich  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
still  sadder  for  “  this  great  and  important  cause  of 
Christian  benevolence.” 

To  each  of  those  churches  we  have  sent  circu¬ 
lars  and  leaflets,  showing  the  importance  and  im¬ 
perative  needs  of  this  work,  and  giving  them 
many  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  it.  The 
Board  ha.s  done  this  at  some  extra  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense,  and  as  those  little  missives  have  gone  out 
to  Pastors,  Sessions,  and  Sabbath-sciiools,  they 
have  been  followed  witli  prayers  to  God  that  they 
may  arrest  the  attention  and  touch  the  liearts  of 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  sent.  And  now  we 
are  hoping  for  better  tilings  this  year,  lor  we  arc 
sure  that  it  brethren  will  ponder  the  facts  wo  have 
sent  them,  they  will  feel  as  never  before  the  iin- 
portauce  and  needs  as  well  as  the  hopefulness  of 
this  work. 

To  carry  out  the  second  resolution,  tlie  Board 
will  need  largely  increased  funds.  There  are  over 
six  and  a  half  millions  of  Freedmen,  and  we  have 
only  170  missionaries,  male  and  female,  all  told, 
among  tliom.  Think  of  it!  only  one  missionary 
furnished  by  the  rresbyterian  Church  to  every  37,370, 
and  one  ordained  minister  to  every  93,959  of  them ! 
With  this  small  force,  how  can  wo  enter  “  the  re¬ 
gions  beyond  ”  V  W c  have  a  list  of  more  than 
thirty  good  men  and  women,  white  and  colored, 
who  have  offered  themselves  to  the  Board  to  go 
as  missionaries  to  the  great  harvest  fields  so  ripe 
for  tlie  Lord’s  reapers ;  but  wo  have  not  tlie  means 
to  send  them.  To  hold  the  ground  already  occu¬ 
pied,  more  than  consumes  every  dollar  of  our 
present  income.  To  enable  the  Board  to  enter 
the  Gulf  States,  as  this  resolution  contemplates, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  will  have  to  arouse  her¬ 
self  to  u  much  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  this 

the  Churclies  in 


VoL  12  'besiiiB  witli  the  January  XTumher. 
32  Larsre  Fagres,  IConthly. 

The  Visitor  is  a  Journal  of  Musical  Literature  of  th« 
highest  order, and  by  the  most  cultured  writers.  Its  edito¬ 
rials  are  spicy  and  practical.  “Better  than  a  teacher’* 
is  the  testimony  ot  many.  There  is  music  for  the  Voice, 
sacred  and  secular,  music  for  the  Plano,  Organ,  4  Hand 
Pieces,  Duets  for  Pianos,  Flute  or  Violin,  etc.  A  disUn- 
gulshod  critic  and  musician  has  said  that  “  It  is  the  fairsat 
and  cleanest  musical  paper  published  in  America." 

Every  subscriber  has  a  Premium,  Subscription 
Prloe,  81.50  per  year.  Single  coptea  15«.  enok.  A  mur- 
ple  copy  (back  nnmber)  sent  on  iwcrtpt  ot  S-oent  sMnp- 
«•  t®  Agents  nnd  CiMra, 


AGENTS  Wanted 

work  tof  chAractcriifreatvaricW;  BOOKS  &  BlDlOS 

low  tit  urice:  scllinjf  1.14!;  nccdcuevttry where ;  Llbersl 
Rraalay.  Gnrrctkon  A  C<*.«  66  N.  Fourth  St..  ^iiadcIpliU* 


AGENTS! 


|Cnn  now  vrn'p  n  fortiino, 
tit  wortliAlOfv.',..  \,l,lrc,« 

'RIDEOrv*CO.,10rarcl»v8t 


COTP  in  au  Its  streiigfh  and  purity ;  but  tvheu 
finch  a  one  it  must  be  obeyed  im- 
matter  to  what  it  dir^rt«<l.  This 

m^Silcopaliau  or  Pr(«bytoriun,  was  n><^t 
obuuw^  to  this  8t;ct.  ,  .  .  However,  it  was 
uot  thV' elei^' alone  that  were  thus  atiRcked, 
but  all  other  existing  institutions  of  tlie  time. 
Courts  ()f  law  wore  entered,  and  justice  such  as 
they  b^eved  in  demanded  for  the  people. 
Legislatprs  and  those  in  power  received  com¬ 
munications  calling  upon  them  to  come  down 
from  the  vanity  of  tlieir  place,  and  veil  tlieir 
stomachs  in  luimility 


MENjEELY  FOUNDRY. 


HANOVER 


(Successors  to  MENEELY  b  KIUBEBLY,) 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  grade  of  Bells.  Oldest  workmen. 
Greatest  experience.  Largest  trxde.  Special  attention  given 
to  CBCBCH  BELLS.  Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 


Prominent  officers  of 
the  army  also  were  called  upon  to  give  up  the 
ways  of  blood  and  wickedness,  and  live  in  peace 
witli  all  mankind.  Of  coume  persecution  fol¬ 
lowed,  swift  and  tenible. — Howard  Pyle,  in 


k  X>X\C!  Kew  Styles;  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and 
Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  finest  quality, 
largest  variety,  and  lowest  prices.  50  Chromes  with  name, 
lOc.,  a  present  with  each  order.  CLINTON  BBOS.  &  CO., 

ClintonvUlu,  Conn. 


Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  ehowing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1, 1863. 
Cash  Capital,  •  -  .  .  $1,000,000  ( 

Reserve  for  Be-Insurance,  -  635,741  ] 

Reserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  06,655  f 
Net  Surplus,  -  -  -  -  832,744  f 

Total  Assets,  -  -  $2,666, 14ll 


Agents  D^Y^OF^Hpr SON^OI'  MAN*.  Wanted 

Sells  fast,  pleases  and  Instructs  all.  Avery  choice  gift. 
“  His  highest  theme  and  his  best  thought.”— C»<q>(<u/t  rower. 
J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Cor.  7th  t  Chestnut  Sts.,  Phll’a,  Pa. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  ELECTORAL  COUNT. 

Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  formerly  Ghaphiin  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  has  written  a  letter 
with  reference  to  the  important  part  taken  by 
Senator  Ferrj'  in  connection  with  the  eleetonil 
count.  It  was  at  the  critical  moment  when 
there  was  so  much  excitement  in  the  House  at 
the  presentation  of  tlie  fraudulent  return.s 
from  Vermont.  On  tliat  night  Dr.  Sunderland, 
who  was  a  elosi’  observer  of  the  piueeediugs, 
says  “Detectives  reported  plots  to  seize  tlie 
boxes  containing  the  electoral  certillcates  while 
the  Senate  procession  was  passing  tluough  the 
crowds  in  tlie  rotunda.  To  meet  this  contin¬ 
gency  Acting  Vice-President  Ferry’  din'ctcdono 
set  of  the  return-s  sliould  bo  witlidrarvn  from 
tlie  boxes  and  secretly  protected  by  other 
means.  On  this  occasion,  prior  to  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  tlie  Senate  for  the  joint  meeting  in  the 
House,  a  number  of  notable  men  were  gathered 
in  the  room  of  tlio  Vice-President,  among 
whom,  as  I  recollect  i’,  were  Messrs.  Evarts, 
Sherman,  Blaine,  Stanley  Matthew’s,  Kasson, 
and  Garfield. 

“  Mr.  Evarts  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  said 
‘  FAny,  aro  you  prepared  for  an  emergency  '1  ’ 
He  replied  at  once  ‘  I  shall  not  fail.’  Blaine 
said  ‘They  are  going  to  break  up,’  and  Gar¬ 
field  said  "‘Ferry,  tiiere  is  blood  in  the  air.’ 
Knowing  that  men  ^vent  armed  into  that  con¬ 
vention,  tliat  Ferry  himself  liad  beer;  threaten¬ 
ed  repeatedly  witli  assassination,  tliat  the  air 
w’aa  charged  with  the  spirit  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  whicli  the  slightest  incident  at  any 
mijimeiit  might  precipitate,  I  remember  myself 
saying  to  the  Senatoi"  that  I  had  lost  all  faith 
th(it  w’e  would  get  safely  througli,  to  wliich  he 
promptly,  and  with  just  the  shadow  of  a  smile, 
replied  ‘  Well,  if  you  have  lost  faith,  we’ll 
hfJvo  the  Senate  pray  for  the  Cliaplain.’  ” 
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receive  them, 
truly  converted  they  will  stay  converted,  out  of 
the  Church  as  in  it,”  is  unbiblical,  and  a  groat 
w’rong.  If  older  Christians  need  the  care  and  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  visible  body  of  Christ,  surely  these 
little  ones  need  that  same  care  and  fellowship, 
and  they  need  them  more  perhaps,  because  their 
knowledge  and  experience  are  so  limited. 

Another  question  may  be  asked  bj’  your  schol¬ 
ars,  Are  we  to  suppose  that  every  one  of  these 
three  thousand  was  truly  a  converted  person  ? 
Yes,  for  the  work  was  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  man  “gets  up  a  revival,”  the  conversions 
are  usually  spurious. 

Veb.se 43.  This  “fear”  is  spoken  of  respecting 
those  who  were  unconverted,  and  who  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  God’s  hand  was  in 
this  marvellous  change  in  the  three  thousand. 
From  the  words  “Signs  were  done  by  the  Apos¬ 
tles,”  we  learn  that  they  had  power  to  perform 
miracles,  not  only  on  that  particular  day,  but  on 
subsequent  days,  and  these  miracles  were  their 
credentials  as  ambassadors  of  the  exalted  Messiah. 

Vi:bses  44,  45.  We  have  here  a  picture  of  won¬ 
derful  unity  and  brotherly  love.  Thej’  had  all  re¬ 
ceived  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  were  lifted  up 
to  such  a  spiritual  elevation  that  they  did  not  care 
for  their  property  for  any  selfish  motives,  but  re¬ 
garded  It  as  belonging  to  the  Lord,  and  to  bo  used 
In  His  sen-ice.  This  distribution  of  goods  was 
not  in  any  respect  like  the  communism  of  to-day, 
whicli  has  no  love  for  the  poor,  but  only  loves  self. 
Modern  communism  hates  the  rich;  Christian 
communism  loves  all,  and  hates  none.  Modem 
communism  declares  “All  that  is  thine  is  mine”; 
Christian  communism  declares  “All  that  is  mine  is 
thine.”  And  the  difference  between  the  two  is  as 
vast  as  the  distance  between  heaven  and  hell.  We 
learn  this  lesson  too,  that  when  a  believer  is  in  di¬ 
vine  fellowship,  then  his  heavenly  treasures  ap¬ 
pear  glorious,  and  these  transient  earthly  riches 
seem  insignificant  in  value. 

Verses  46,  47.  We  have  here  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  early  Church : 

1.  They  were  steadfast  iu  doctrine  (verse  42). 

2.  They  were  busy  in  acts  of  self-denying  lovo, 
and  these  acts  wore  the  fruits  of  the  new  life,  the 
blossoms  ot  faith. 

3.  They  were  happy  believers, 
lem  were  so  happy  as  they. 

4.  Their  one  united  purpose  was  to  ’win  souls  to 
Christ,  aud  conversions  were  the  rule,  not  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Aud  the  secret  of  this  steadfivstnoss, 
love,  praise,  and  constant  conversions,  w.os  the 
prcsenise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  any  body  of 
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work.  She  was  foremost  amorij 
advocating  and  procuring  the  freedom  of  tlie 
slaves,  and  giving  them  citizenship  and  tlie  bal. 
lot,  and  she  will  be  false  to  her  great  eommis.sioii, 
to  her  country,  and  to  these  poor  freed  people,  if 
she  falls  behind  any  other  in  giving  to  them  the 
Gospel  and  the  means  of  a  Christian  education. 
By  these  moans  alone  can  tlie  Freedmen  be  laisfKl 
to  the  true  idea  of  American  citizenship,  and  of 
the  responsibility  which  has  been  laid  upon  them. 

There  is  not  a  race  of  people  iu  all  our  land  to¬ 
day  that  has  .such  just  aud  urgent  claims  on  the 
bonovolonce  of  the  Church,  as  this  people.  We 
are  told  to  look  at  our  great  West,  and  behold  the 
destitution  of  church  and  school  privileges.  A 
slrong  appeal  is  made  to  us,  because  those  of  our 
household,  our  friends,  and  neighbors  have  gone 
there,  and  we  must  follow  them  with  the  Gospid, 
or  they  will  wander  away  and  be  lost.  True ;  and 
the  appeal  should  be  heeded  by  the  Church,  But 
these  brethren  and  friends  and  neighbors  have 
voluntarily  taken  themselves  and  their  families 
aw’ay  from  church  and  school  privileges,  to  better 
their  earthly  fortunes  and  to  seek  weolth.  What 
are  their  claims,  righteous  as  they  are,  compared 
with  those  of  a  poor  people  who  liave  been  slaves 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  during  all  that  time 
entirely  denied  these  privileges  aswc  enjoy  them  ? 
The  claims  of  the  West,  too,  have  been  largely  an¬ 
swered  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  sending 
more  than  eleven  hundred  ministers  and  mission¬ 
aries  to  ton  millions  of  people  living  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  while  to  the  six  aud  a  half  millions 
of  poor  benighted  and  almost  penniless  Freedmen 
in  the  very  heart  of  her  country,  she  has  sent  only 
one  hundred  and  seventy ! 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church  doing  her  duty  toward  the  Freedmen  V 
Is  she  keeping  pace  with  the  privileges  and  oji- 
portuiiitles  which  God’s  providence  has  opened  to 
her  ?  In  these  Gulf  States — Alabama,  Mlsslsslpiii, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas— there  is  a  colored  popula¬ 
tion  of  2,130,381,  and  we  have  not  a  mission  or  a 
missionary  among  them.  Shall  we  enter  “the  ro- 
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SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  iu  Banks . 

Bonds  aud  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  •3,160, .550)..  i 
United  States  Stocks  (market  valne).. 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  valne) . 

State  aud  Mnnicipal  Bonds  (market 

value) . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  valne  of  Collaterals,  SI.SOS- 

913) . . . 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1883 . 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

•I  Agents . 

Real  Estate . 


tHope  for  Drunkards, 
y  husband  had  drunken  habits  ho  could  not 
:eome  until  Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic  took  away 


i  i  thirst  for  stimulants,  restored  his  old  energy 
f  mind  and  nerves,  and  gave  him  strength  to  at- 
I  lid  to  business. — Cincinnati  Lady. 

The  Sefreshing  Aroma  of  Floreston  Cologne,  and  its 
I- sting  fragrance,  make  it  a  peerless  toilet  por- 
1  mo. 

W’HAT  A  QUEER  CLIMATE  THIS  IS ! 

First  it  snowed 
And  then  it  bio  wed, 

And  then  began  to  rain ; 

And  then  it  blowed 
And  then  it  snowed, 

And  then  it  rained  again. 

With  cold  in  head 
I’m  almost  dead ; 

But  yet  I  wont  complain ; 

Pain  Killer  saves 
From  wintry  gmves, 

-4nd  makes  us  well  again. 

Nolyody  ought  to  be  without  Perky  Davis’s 
AIN  Killeb. _ 

No  sufferer  from  any  scrofulous  disease  who 
111  fairly  try  Ayer’s  Sareaparilla,  need  despair  of 
cure,  it  will  purge  the  blood  of  all  impurities, 
lereby  dobtroyiiig  the  germs  from  which  scrofula 
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afterwards  found  in  the  ravine  below  this  preci¬ 
pice  by  Colonel  Warren,  who  had  >;one  in  search 
of  the  party. 

It  is  said  by  The  Times  that  Prof.  Palmer  liad 
arranged  a  meeting  at  NuUhl  with  “  Sheikh  Mush- 
llh  Nasir,  the  chief  of  the  Tawarah.”  The  sheikh 
raforred  to  was  probably  Sheikh  Mislih,  or  Mish- 
llh,  of  the  Tiyaheh,  not  of  the  Tawarah,  Arabs. 
The  Tiyaheh,  of  whom  Mislih  is  head  sheikh, 
occupy  the  mid-desert,  with  headquarters  near 
Nukhl.  On  their  west  are  the  Terabeen ;  on  their 


STATE  SYNODS. 

By  H.  A.  Nelson. 

In  a  recent  editorial  article  of  The  Ev anon- 
list  (Dec.  28)  entitled  “  Court  or  Convention,^ 
some  excellent  thoughts  were  expressed  in  ex- 
altation  of  the  idea  of  Synodicsil  work  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  Synoilical  juris<Jiotion.  There 
was  no  depreciation  of  the  latter,  but  there 
was  a  wholesome  emphasizing  of  the  former. 
The  writer  seemed  to  assume  that  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  practical  earnestness  and  efHciency 
is  more  probable  under  the  old  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  (continued  still  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,)  than  in  a  Synod  con¬ 
sisting  of  delegates  from  the  Presbyteries. 
Does  not  this  depend  somewhat  ui>on  the  size 
of  a  Synod,  numerically  and  geographically  ? 
In  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  we 
had  i)re8ent  less  than  400  members  of  the  more 
than  1,800  who  had  a  right  to  l)e  present.  A 
delegation  of  one  elder  and  one  minister  for 
everj'  live  ministers  in  each  Presbytery  would 
give  as  large  a  bo<ly.  It  was  strongly  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  delegation,  that  making  it  the 
duty  of  chosen  delegates  to  attend,  will  ordina¬ 
rily  .seimre  a  larger  attendance  than  leaving  to 
all  the  right  to  attend— a  right  which  ample 
exi>erience  shows  all  will  not  exercise. 

The  vote  of  this  Synod  to  continue  its  organi¬ 
zation  unchanged  /or  the  prenetit,  was  taken 
."ifter  remarks  of  the  mover,  which  emphasized 
the  words  which  I  have  italicised.  I  voted  for 
the  resohition,  but  did  so  with  those  words  in 
mind,  and  think  that  many  did  so.  We  evi¬ 
dently  werf!  not  ready  to  resolve  the  Synod  into 
the  representative  form,  on  any  ratio  which 
could  be  at  once.  a<lopted  harmoniously  and 
cordially.  It  seemed  b<5tter  to  take  time  for 
retlectum  and  consultation,  and  for  further 
trial  of  the  existing  organization.  My  present 
purpose  is  not  to  jwivocate  either  form  of  organ¬ 
ization,  so  much  as  to  guard  against  the  im¬ 
pression  that  one  of  these  forms  more  than  the 
other  need  prevent  the  Synod  from  being  the 
pojmlar,  efficient,  working  body  which  the 
writer  of  that  article  desires  it  to  be.  Indeed, 
he  himself,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  we  shall  “  see  these  State 
Synods  becoming  provincial  assemblies,  not 
acting  independently  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  its  agencies,  but  harmoniously  carr3dng 
forward  within  their  respective  borders  the 
evangelistic  work,  the  denominational  develop¬ 
ment,  which  the  General  Assembly  carries  on 
in  and  for  the  Continent.” 

Exactly  so.  Amen.  “  Provincial  Assem¬ 
blies,”  or  rather  State  Assemblies,  these  large 
Synods  are.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  this  one 
in  New  York  is  too  large  ever  to  hold  a  full 
meeting,  as  it  is  now  constituted  ?  Not  one- 
fourth  of  its  members  came  to  its  first  meeting, 
at  a  most  accessible  and  central  place  of  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  likely  that  one-fourth  of  1800 
men  ever  will  meet  together.  One  practical 


monstrated  and  revealed,  and  with  His  prom- 1  State  was  282,512,  leaving  164, •'>71  citizens  who 
ises  so  full  and  clear,  how  can  our  doubts  and  ;  could  not  or  would  not-  vote.  It  has  fever  in 
our  half-heartedness  be  reconciled :  how’  can  j  proportion  to  the  number  of  male  citiztns  of 
they  be  excused  ?  1  voting  age  than  any  State  but  five  in  the  whole 

Surely  this  concert  of  prayer  is  a  matter  of  Union.  Another  recommendation  of  th3  new 
far  more  serious  import  than  at  first  apiiears.  Governor  was  woman  suffrage.  He  wouU  have 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  American  proiiensity  women  allowed  to  vote  at  municipal  elections 
to  speech-making  will  be  held  in  check  that  under  the  same  regulations  as  for  men  when- 
•prayer  may  predominate  in  the  gathering  to-  ever  it  shall  bo  ascertained  that  a  majority  of 
gether  of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  also  to  be  women  desire  the  franchise.  But  as  many 
hoped  that  the  prayers  will  be  less  subjective  women  may  object  to  going  to  ward-roans  to 
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gether  successful  and  happy.  It  was  away  , 
back  in  the  days  before  the  War  that  the 
youthful  pastor,  fresh  from  the  college  and 
the  seminary,  assumed  a  charge  which  he  has 
held  nearly  twenty-four  years— it  seems  almost 
a  pity  that  it  had  not  continued  for  a  year  and 
some  months  longer  to  complete  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  point  of  continuous  service  over 
one  people,  we  believe  Dr.  Stoddard  now  ranks 
first  among  our  Presbyterian  city  pastors.  He 
retires  in  good  condition,  his  face  yet  fresh  and 
ruddy  with  the  glow  of  health,  largely  influ¬ 
enced  to  the  stej)  (which  was  reluctantly  con¬ 
sented  to  at  a  large  evening  gathering  of  his 
people  last  week)  simply  as  a  matter  of  pru¬ 
dence,  and  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  who  urges  that  he  .should  either 
give  up  his  church  or  his  managing  editorship 
of  The  Observer,  a  position  of  gn^at  labor  as 
well  as  responsibility.  This  he  has  occupied 
for  ten  years,  and  thus  been  doing  double  duty. 
Preferring  to  hold  up  his  section  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  firmament  with  pen  rather  than  steeple, 
he  now  becomes  wholly  identified  with  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  Dr.  Prime,  and  others  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  “best  family  newspaiMjr  in  the 
world.”  We  congratulate  him  on  a  good  work 
done,  especially  on  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  church  which  he  now,  with  doubtless  some 
heart-twinges  and  misgivings,  commits  to  oth¬ 
er  hands.  May  his  mantle  fall  upon  a  worthy 
successor. 

According  to  advices  from  the  Sandwich  Is¬ 
lands,  which  reached  San  Francisco  Jan.  Ist, 
King  Kalakaua  is  making  active  preparations 
for  his  coronation  on  the  12th  of  February  next. 
It  is  representetl  that  the  people  (some  of  them) 
are  (piite  taken  with  the  idea.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  intimations  of  a  revolution  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  and  several  of  our  naval  vessels  are  at  Hon¬ 
olulu,  or  hovering  near,  with  a  view,  we  sup|)osc, 
to  proi)erly  represent  the  order-loving,  if  not 
the  republican,  sentiment  of  America  It  is 
intimated  that  tliis  i)leasure-loving  would-be 
king  has  sent  an  agent  here  to  New  York  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  crow’ll  and  some  sceptres  and  things,  for 
the  proper  dignity  and  decoration  of  his  royal¬ 
ty.  W'e  regret  that  we  a  re  unable  to  recommend 
any  pai’ticular  firm  as  having  established  an 
unrivalled  reputation  in  the  manufacture  of 
comfortable,  elegant,  and  durable  crowns.  But 
the  agent  will  be  sure  to  find  something  to 
ills  mind  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison  Square. 
We  also  recall  a  number  of  very  elegant  and 
chaste  designs  in  crowns,  in  a  store  under  the 
Masonic  Temple.  It  is  iirobable,  now  that  the 
liolidays  are  over,  that  some  of  these  will  be 
selling  off  quite  cheap. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  and 
po.stal-cards  making  request  for  The  Evange¬ 
list  of  Dec.  21st.  We  have  supplied  these  ap- 
idioations  in  part,  and  in  the  order  of  their  ar¬ 
rival,  but  are  now  entirely  out  of  that  issue, 
and  of  course  must  cease  to  respond.  Several 
of  our  subscribers,  noticing  the  paragraph  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  loss  by  the  burning  of  the  mail 
car,  have  very  thoughtfully  returned  their  pa¬ 
pers,  after  perusal,  to  this  office  to  be  remailed. 
For  this  we,  and  doubtless  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  them,  are  very  thankful.  Had  we  learn¬ 
ed  of  the  calamity  in  time,  we  should  have  put 
our  forms  to  press  a  second  time.  As  matters 
are,  we  (lan  only  ask  those  who  have  failed  to 
receive  the  twelve-page  Evangelist  of  Dec.  21, 
to  bear  the  loss  with  what  equturftnity  thc^  arts 


the  mid-dosert,  witli  headquarters 

_  On  their  west  are  the  Terabeen ;  c.. 

east  and  south  are  the  Hai watt ;  the  three  tribes 
being  in  league,  and  sometimes  counted  as  one. 
But  the  kindly  Tawarah,  who  occupy  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  would  hardly  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work ;  nor  would  their  head  sheikh, 
Musa,  have  been  likely  to  arrange  a  meeting  at 
Nukhl.  It  is  not  improbable  that  wily  old  Sheikh 
Mislih  himself  was  aware  of  the  planned  massa¬ 
cre,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  directly  authorize  it. 
Prof.  Palmer  was  not  yet  fairly  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  hence  he  was  not  bound  by  Bedawoen  law  to 
shield  him.  The  affair  is  a  terrible  one;  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  brings  sorrow  to  very  many  who 
have  come  to  have  a  sense  of  personal  interest  in 
Prof.  Palmer  through  his  great  work,  The  Desert 
of  the  Exodus. 

This  intelligence  comes  with  painful  interest 
to  us,  since  we  so  lately  passed  over  the  same 
ground.  Wady  Sudor,  where  the  party  was 
captured,  was  the  very  spot  of  our  first  en- 
(iampment  on  the  desert.  There  where  we  lay 
down  so  tranquilly  to  sleep  in  the  moonlight, 
less  than  six  months  afterwards  the  Arabs 
watched  all  night,  waiting  only  for  the  break 
of  day,  to  capture  a  jmrty  of  Englishmen,  to 
put  them  to  deatli  with  every  circumstance  of 
atrocity.  The  mountain  to  which  Prof.  Palmer 
and  liis  companions  were  taken,  was  probably 
some  ix)int  in  the  chain  which  borders  on  the 
Desert  of  the  Wandering.  At  Nukhl,  to  which 
Piofessor  Palmer  was  going,  we  spent  a  Sab- 
l)ath,  and  from  the  very  vivid  recollection  we 
have  of  the  old  wretch  who  commanded  the 
Fort,  as  well  as  of  the  sheikh  who  was  our 
guide  the  following  week,  we  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  find  that  both  were  concerned 
in  this  massacre.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  all  who  took  part  in  it  may  bo  arrested 
and  punished.  Without  some  exemplary  pun¬ 
ishment,  English  and  American  travellers  will 
hardly  dare  to  make  the  trip  across  the  desert. 
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THE  CiOYERNORM. 

Governor  Hoyt  sent  a  brief  but  striking  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  after 
the  organization  of  the  two  Houses.  This  is  a 
plan  that  deserves  general  adoption.  The  re¬ 
tiring  Governor  knows  all  the  details  of  State 
business.  He  has  acquired  experience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  State  [affairs.  He  understands  the 
whole  situation,  and  is  comiietent  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  based  on  knowledge.  Furthermore,  he 
has  no  private  ends  to  serve.  He  can  sjieak 
from  a  fulness  of  information,  and  with  an  au¬ 
thority,  which  no  incoming  magistrate  new  to 
the  office  can  assume.  A  newly-chosen  Gover¬ 
nor  can  acquire  only  an  outside  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  State  affairs.  He  can  scan  the 
reports  of  the  State  officials;  ho  can  make 
inquiries;  but  at  the  best,  his  information  is 
second-hand,  and  his  suggestions  are  somewhat 
amateurish.  It  would  be  well  if  the  retiring 
Executive  were  always  to  render  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  State,  with  such  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  as  his  official  cxi>erience  may  warrant. 
Governor  Hoyt’s  Message  was  specially  nota¬ 
ble  for  its  condemnation  of  the  contract  labor 
system  in  State  prisons  and  other  i>enal  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  rejoiced  that  the  system  had  never 
been  adopted  in  that  State.  The  penitentiaries 


more  than  ten  nours  a  aay,  witn  an  inie^ai  lor 
dinner,  save  in  cases  of  accident;  would  im¬ 
prove  the  civil  service  by  discharging  about 
one-third  of  the  officers,  who  are  not  nveded, 
and  forbidding  the  employment  of  two  from 
one  family  in  offices  of  the  same  grade ;  would 
secure  better  oare  for  prisoners  and  insane  peo¬ 
ple  at  reduced  expense,  and  increase  tlie  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  officials ;  and  would  have 
the  public  schools  confined  more  rigidlj^to  the 
practical  branches  of  education.  ' 

These  four  messages  are  notable  in  tbeii  way. 
Governor  Hoyt  is  a  Rtqiublican,  Govtrnors 
Cleveland  and  Waller  are  Democrats,  Govern¬ 
or  Butler  is  an  Independent.  Yet  there  is  a 
remarkable  likeness  in  the  tenor  and  siTrit  of 
their  recommendations.  And  the  (our  together 
will  represent  the  general  tendency  and  temper 
of  the  people  in  public  affairs. 


UK.  PATTERNON  ON  FRATERYAE  REI.A'l'IONN. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Advance,  Dh  Pat¬ 
terson  of  Chicago  discusses,  with  his' usual 
clearness  and  courage,  the  matter  of  fra^bernal 
relations  with  the  Southern  Church.  After 
reciting  the  history  of  the  negotiations  ^f  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  he  shows  conclusively  the  need 
of  just  such  explanatory  resolutions  *  were 
adopted  by  the  Springfield  AssemblyB  With¬ 
out  such  explanation,  the  action  of  t}|^  body 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  disavowni  of  all 
that  had  been  said  by  both  of  the  NMhern 
Assemblies  in  regard  to  slavery  and  t|e  civil 
war,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  “  blasphdny  and 
heresy.”  That  disavowal,  as  he  clearfy' indi¬ 
cates,  the  united  Church  had  no  adeqiBte  au¬ 
thority  to  make,  and  could  not  conscieniously 
have  made,  whatever  might  be  the  alt  of 
the  negotiations.  He  also  lays  just  s^  est  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Southern  Church,  septe  of 
whose  leaders  are  now  urging  such  laifeeMe- 
mands,  has  in  reality  disavowed  nothiig  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  is  asked  by  us  to  disa^w  no¬ 
thing.  The  overture  which  gave  occasion  for 
our  action,  was  to  this  extent 
our  Assembly 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  is  being  observed  in  this 
city  by  a  daily  general  meeting  at  tlie  Madison- 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  at  3 :30  P.  M.  The 
meetings  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
w’ere  led  resiiectively  by  Drs.  Hall,  Wedekind, 
and  Deems.  Those  of  to-day  (Thursday),  Fri¬ 
day,  and  Saturday  will  probably  be  conducted 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  R.  Terry,  A.  J.  Palmer,  and  H. 
M.  Sanders,  respectively.  A  public  meeting  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  is  appointed  for  Sun¬ 
day  evening  next,  at  the  Fifth-avenue  Baptist 
Church  (Dr.  Armitage’s).  It  is  near  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  in  West  Forty-sixth  street. 

Our  readers  will  greatly  regret  to  learn 
that  the  late  disastrous  fire  in  Buffalo,  which 
totally  destroyed  the  fine  new  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser  building,  swept  away  a  large 
amount  of  work  which  had  been  done  on  the 
Synod’s  Minutes.  Forms,  iiroofs,  and  even 
some  manuscript,  perished,  and  the  entire 
work  of  printing  must  be  begun  anew.  Delay 
in  issuing  the  Minutes,  is  therefore  inevitable. 
We  tender  our  sympathies  to  our  offioial  breth¬ 
ren,  Dr.  Ralston  Smith  especially,  on  account 
of  the  additional  work  and  care  imiiosed  by 
this  sudden  calamity. 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  brief  but  vivid  sketch 
of  the  life-labors  of  that  noble  man  and  mis¬ 
sionary,  Rev.  Titus  Coan,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Hilo  a  little  more  than  a  month  since.  His 
death  was  a  great  and  mournful  event  in  that 
whole  island  grou|t.  All  the  people,  native 
jjvU^ign  alike,  didj^jHl^ne- 

A  ^  ftnCl  llx9 

now  made  among  those  whom  he  »n  much  lov- 
ea  and  so  arduously  labored  for,  will  be  honor¬ 
ed  for  all  time  to  come.  He  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh;  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
tenor  of  his  words.  His  labors,  his  zeal  in  well¬ 
doing,  his  faith  and  fervor,  remain  after  him— 
a  legacy  to  his  people  and  to  the  Church  uni¬ 
versal!  His  life  of  eighty  years  more  than 
spans  the  rise  and  progress  of  modern  mis¬ 
sions.  He  himself  was  one  of  the  great  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  work,  first  in  inhospitable  Pata¬ 
gonia,  and  then  on  to  the  end  in  the  fair  is¬ 
lands  of  the  Pacific.  It  vras  given  to  him  to 
receive  more  souls  into  the  visible  Church  than 
to  any  single  minister  or  missionary  of  our 
day.  And  though  greatly  tried  in  subsequent 
years,  he  abated  not  heart  or  hope,  and  seemed 
to  have  the  vision  of  a  completed  work  and  a 
redeemed  world,  not  far  distant.  If  those  who 
survive  him  had  a  little  of  his  faith  and  his 
apostolic  zeal,  we  might  ho^ie  to  see  before 
this  generation  tastes  of  death,  some  teken 
that  the  blessed  vision  is  likely  to  become  a 
reality.  _ 

Rev.  John  A.  McAfee,  President  of  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  came  East  on  a  very  sad  errand — that  of 
accompanying  the  remains  of  Prof.  Frank  D. 
Hastings  to  their  last  resting-place.  He  as¬ 
sures  us  of  the  continued  success  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  which,  happily  for  it  in  its  unendowed 
condition,  has  warm  and  thoughtful  friends  in 
many  parts  of  the  Church.  With  a  little  timely 
help  now,  to  the  extent  of  a  few’  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  this  College  could  see  its  way  clear  to  an 
ultimate  handsome  endow’inent.  At  least,  such 
is  the  view  of  its  w’orthy  and  self-denying  Pres¬ 
ident.  _ 

A  meeting  of  the  Gospel  Mission  to  the 
Tombs,  will  be  held  in  the  Fourth  avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Crosby’s)  on  Sunday 
evening,  14th  instant,  at  7 : 30  o’clock.  The  Rev. 
Sidney  G.  Law’  is  laboring  faithfully  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  those  confined  in  the  Tombs, 
and  this  meeting  is  simply  to  afford  all  inter¬ 
ested  opportunity  to  learn  what  is  being  done. 
No  collection  will  be  taken. 

Dr.  Timothy  Hill,  formerly  bishop  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church,  Kansas  City,  but  of  late  years  more 
at  large  in  the  Home  Missions  interest,  is  just 
now  at  the  East.  Ho  is  in  his  usual  good  health 
and  state  of  zeal  for  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  relative  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  which  in  all  that  region  no  man 
in  all  our  Church  is  more  familiar. 

The  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Rev.  L.  M.  Colfelt  pastor)  has  issued 
a  neat  four-page  programme  of  services  for  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  The  daily  meetings  are  held 
in  the  lecture-room  at  7 : 45  o’clock. 

The  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
calls  special  attpntion  (see  notice,)  to  an  im¬ 
portant  item  of  its  action  with  reference  to 
Hamilton  College.  Those  who  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  Synod  need  no  further  information 
or  urging  as  to  the  importance  and  timeliness 
of  the  movement  now  making  in  behalf  of  this 
institution.  _ 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Miller,  late  pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Church,  Chicago,  sailed  yesterday  by  the  Gallia 
for  Europe.  He  proposes  to  be  absent  about  a 
year,  and  to  include  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  his 
!  survey.  For  the  present,  his  family  remain  in 
Chicago,  at  3640  Park  avenue,  and  letters  di¬ 
rected  there  will  reach  him.  We  wish  him  a 
safe  and  profitable  trip. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Brown  will  deliver  the  memo¬ 
rial  oration  before  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth 
College  on  the  Character  and  Public  Services 
of  the  late  George  P.  Marsh. 


a  trap  bet  for 
and  the  acceptance  of ;  its 
proiKisitions,  without  explanations,  woulabave 
been  nothing  less  than  a  “  withdrawal  oljour 
entire  w’ar  record,”  and  a  dishonor  to  oni|fair 
name  as  u  Christian  Church. 

Dr.  Patterson  discusses  also  the  matti-  of 
organic  union,  as  likely  to  follow  in  the  took 
of  fraternal  relations.  He  describes  sonf  of 
the  motives  which  are  loading  men  of  bot^ieo- 
tions  to  favor  organic  union :  such  ^^^^ire 
strenjE^^en^e.^ilSt'^^ive 

Clmtch;  and  the  wish  for  a  freer 
opportunity  for  missionary  work  in  tl^  dAoti 
tute  portions  of  the  South.  The  lattes  consid¬ 
eration  he  regards  as  “  the  strongest  aid  most 
Christian  reason  of  all”;  and  on  thU ground 
he  joins  with  all  who  desire  organic  tnion,  as 
soon  as  such  a  consummation  can  righteously 
be  attained.  In  this,  we  are  sure  that  his  opin¬ 
ion  will  be  endorsed  as  sound  by  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  ministers  and  people.  They 
wish  for  fraternal  relations,  and  for  organic 
union  also,  ju.st  as  .speedily  as  the  result  can  be 
reached  without  dishonorable  compromises, 
without  partisan  scheming  or  partisan  tri¬ 
umph,  and  in  such  ways  as  will  secure  the 
more  effective  upbuilding  of  those  groat  Chris¬ 
tian  interests  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  su¬ 
premely  dear  b)  all  alike. 

Dr.  Patterson  alludes  with  earnestness  and 
with  just  severity,  to  the  resistance  to  such  or¬ 
ganic  union  by  certain  leaders  and  pairers  in 
the  South,  made  on  the  ground  of  alleged  un¬ 
soundness  in  doctrine  among  us.  The  particu¬ 
lar  forms  of  this  opposition  have  already  been 
discussed  in  these  columns,  and  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  description.  We  are  confident  that  no 
large  proiiortion  of  tlie  Southern  Church  will 
respond  to  this  cry  of  unsoundness,  however 
zealously  it  may  bo  uttered.  In  view  of  the 
whole  matter,  he  nrges,  flrst,  that  we  adhere  to 
our  record  as  to  slavery’  and  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  HexoniUii,  that  we  wait  patiently  for 
the  development  of  fraternal  feeling  in  the 
South.  His  final  words  are  weighty:  “Our 
fraternal  spirit  is  well  understood.  And  it 
ought  to  be  equally  well  understood  that  the 
reunion  of  Old  and  New  School  men  is  mjt  to 
be  disturbed  for  any  cause.  While  we  hold;  out 
to  our  brethren  the  olive  branch  as  heretofore, 
it  will  devolve  upon  them  to  say  for  thernsellves 
when  they  are  ready  for  organic  union.  We 
desire  it  continually,  but  only  on  condition  t  hat 
it  can  be  effected  on  the  ground  of  mutual  g  )od 
will  and  confidence.  Meanwhile  let  frateroal 
correspondence  be  maintained,  as  between  o  th- 
er  evangelical  Christian  bodies.”  1 


The  “old  folks  ”  of  the  town  of  Phelpe  b«ve 
a  pleasant  custom  of  getting  together  once  a 
year  to  enjoy  a  social  reunion  and  banquet. 
The  recent  one  was  attended  by  seventy-eight 
jnoneers ;  the  oldest  both  in  age  and  residence, 
was  Mrs.  Seba  Peck,  aged  eighty-six,  who  has 
lived  in  Phelps  eighty-one  years.  Dr.  Porter 
touched  upon  the  early  history  of  the  town,  re¬ 
lating  some  very  amusing  incidents.  The  first 
settler  of  Phelps  was  John  Decker  Robinson, 
who  arrived  in  June,  1788,  accompanied  by  his 
son  James.  They  brought  with  them  one  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  cattle.  The  following  year  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  East  and  brought  back  his  family. 
He  purchased  400  acres  of  the  Government,  in 
part  the  site  of  the  present  village,  then  a  wil¬ 
derness.  The  three  chief  evils  feared  at  that 
early  day  were  Indians,  bears,  and  fever  and 
ague. 

The  February  North  American  Review  is  to 
contain  an  article  on  “  The  Experiment  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Suffrage,”  by  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell ; 
a  discussion  of  “The  Revision  of  Creeds,”  by 
clergymen  representing  six  evangelical  denom¬ 
inations  (but  how  well  representing,  is  not 
stated) ;  and  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Decay  of 
Protestantism,”  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
Met^uaid  of  Western  New  York.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  Bi.«hop  will  hardly  be  able  to  off¬ 
set  some  things  that  those  of  his  own  faith  are 
saying  with  reference  to  the  decay  of  Catholic 
nations.  _ 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  sends  out  a 
circular  appealing  for  more  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions  to  its  treasury :  especially  is  it  desirable 
that  contributions  be  taken  up  in  many  church¬ 
es  that  have  heretofore  given  nothing  to  this 
cause.  The  Board  begins  its  financial  year 
with  April.  During  the  last  eight  months  the 
total  receipts  have  been  $55,839,  while  the 
amounts  called  for  during  the  same  time  foot 
up  to  a  total  of  $114,60.5 — the  receipts  thus  fall¬ 
ing  short  of  the  demands  by  the  round  sum  of 
$58,766. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  deeply  sympathize 
with  Dr.  Eva  of  Philadelphia,  who  mourns  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  wife — a  loss  all  the  more  keen¬ 
ly  felt  from  his  long  and  anxious  vigil  at  her 
bedside. 

As  an  example  of  increase  of  value  of  old  books, 
a  small  black-letter  quarto  of  the  poet  Gringoiro, 
“  Les  Fantasies  de  Mere  Sote,”  was  sold  for  $900 
at  the  recent  Beckford  sale.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
brought  $47. 

The  ably-edited  Critic  has  been  so  appreciated 
as  to  now  appear  weekly. 


jjn»«^rsonal  acquaintance;  he  can  only  tell 
what  he  has  learned.  HAd  Governor  Cornell 
been  required  to  make  a  detailed  report  of 
State  affairs,  with  such  recommendations  as 
his  three  years’  exiierience  would  suggest,  the 
document  would  have  had  grcAt  value.  Gov. 
Cleveland  deals  with  public  affairs  in  a  strict¬ 
ly  business  manner.  He  presents  a  mass  of 
valuable  statistics,  in  an  intelligible  way.  In 
the  matter  of  education,  for  instance,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  that  while  there  are  1,681,113 
persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one,  1,041,080  attended  the  public 
schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  6,156 
attended  the  Normal  schools ;  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  public  schools  last  year  was  19,807 
more  than  the  previous  year.  There  were  20,899 
teachers  employed  during  the  year,  and  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  the  public  schools  was  $11,181,986.55. 
These  figures  show  what  an  interest  education 
is  in  the  State,  and  the  Governor  well  says 
“  the  success  of  our  common  school  system  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  that  its  satisfactory  condition  should  be 
a  subject  of  congratulation  to  every  citizen.” 
The  Sing  Sing  prison  paid  its  expenses  last 
year,  and  earned  a  surplus  of  $48,194.73;  but 
Auburn  and  Clinton  ran  behind  over  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars ;  the  total  excess  of  income  over 
the  exiienses  of  the  three  prisons  was  $6,257.58. 
This  was  owing  to  profitable  labor  contracts, 
particularly  at  Sing  Sing,  which  is  overcrowd¬ 
ed.  The  Governor  condemns  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  and  thinks  the  business  should  not  be  run 
to  make  money,  particularly  to  the  detriment 
of  industry  outside.  He  recommends  a  reform 
in  the  civil  service ;  a  law  to  protect  the  prima¬ 
ries  from  fraud,  so  that  the  caucus  system  shall 
be  free  from  abuses ;  greater  care  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  protection  of  immigrants ;  special  laws 
to  prevent  sane  i>eople  from  being  sent  to  in¬ 
sane  asylums,  and  abuses  in  the  asylums ;  the 
reduction  of  salaries  which  are  needlessly  large ; 
a  better  supei’vision  of  banks,  by  making  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  each  bank  compulsory; 
and  an  energetic  administration  of  the  canals, 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  free.  It  is  imrt  of 
Governor  Cleveland’s  creed  that  governing  is  a 
matter  of  business,  not  of  talk ;  and  he  has  il¬ 
lustrated  his  theory  by  a  Message  which  does 
not  contain  a  single  eloquent  passage,  nor  any 
sentences  which  are  suited  for  (drculation  as 
elegant  extracts. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Butler  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cleveland  in  every  respect.  The  former 
is  a  man  of  strong,  individual  opinions.  He  has 
an  incisive  and  emphatic  way  of  stating  his 
ideas,  so  as  to  compel  attention,  even  though 
it  be  only  to  provoke  diasent.  HLs  first  Mes¬ 
sage,  which  took  the  form  of  an  address,  was 
published  quite  as  generally  out  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  in  that  StatiL  The  State  House  was 
crowded  with  people  to  hear  the  new  Govern¬ 
or,  and  not  a  fiftieth  iiart  of  those  who  wanted 
to  hear  him  could  obtain  admission.  One  of 
the  first  points  on  which  he  laid  stress  was  the 
neot^ssity  of  such  a  change  in  assessing  and 
levying  taxes  that  suffrage  can  become  univer¬ 
sal  ;  he  would  have  no  citizen  disfranchised  for 
not  laying  his  tax ;  such  a  punishment  is  too 
severe,  and  tends  to  degrade  the  citizen.  He 
would  have  a  poll  tax  as  at  present,  but  would 
remit  it  to  every  citizen  wlio  votes,  thus  practi¬ 
cally  taxing  every  citizen  who  does  not  vote. 
“Free  suffrage  is  a  right  and  immunity  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  enforced  by  a  penalty  uiwn  any  State  that 
shall  refust^  it  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  also  a  citizen  of  that  State.”  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  447,063  citizens  who  should  vote, 
but  the  largest  number  of  votes  ever  cast  in  the 


bowing  ,  in  iriKroessory  supplication,  must  be 
significant  and  impressive  to  the  onlooking 
world.  It  is  more  than  a  confession  of  faith : 
it  is  that,  with  this  added— it  is  a  testimony,  an 
appeal,  and  a  pledge.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the 
being^and  supremacy  of  God,  to  the  reality  of 
all  the  great  spiritual  verities,  and  especially 
to  our  sense  of  the  urgency  and  need,  and 
the  exigency  of  the  iieril,  of  all  who  are  out  of 
Christ.  It  is  Christendom  declaring  with  one 
voice  that  the  world  is  lost,  and  that  God  alone 
ean  save  it. 

And  this  Concert  is  also  an  ap^ieal  to  the 
world.  It  is  a  voice  from  the  heart  of  the 
Church ;  it  is  the  assertiou  of  argument  and  of 
preaching,  that  the  deep  feeling  of  the  Church 
may  oome  out  in  the  most  tender,  pathetic,  and 
persuasive  way,  and  through  the  heart  of  God 
may  reach  the  heart  of  the  world.  The  pathos 
of  this  appeal  is  suiierlative.  Must  not  the 
world  feel  it  ?  Men  who  do  not  pray  for  them¬ 
selves — is  it  nothing  to  them  that  all  over  the 
world  Christians  are  praying  for  them  '?  They 
can  resist  argument;  they  can  refuse  to  hear 
sermons ;  but  can  these  men  shut  their  hearts 
to  the  sublime  and  startling  fact  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  in  their  behalf  and 
on  their  account,  is  tremulous  with  the  ascend¬ 
ing  supplications  of  Christians  who,  saved 
themselves,  desire  with  one  heart  that  all  men 
likewise  should  be  saved  ? 

Besides  the  testimony  and  the  appeal,  there 
is  in  this  concert  of  prayer,  as  toward  the  world, 
a  pledge.  A  pledge  of  what  ?  Surely  of  this, 
that  the  Church,  as  she  unitedly  prays,  will 
unitedly  labor  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  pledge  of  sacred,  of  awful  significance. 
As  the  Church  rises  from  her  knees,  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be.  Was  she  honest  in  her  prayers  ? 
Will  she  prove  her  honesty  by  translating  what 
she  has  been  saying  to  Gk>d  into  such  language 
and  such  life  as  will  search  out,  convince,  and 
persuade  the  lost  and  the  hopeless  ?  The  world 
is  keen-sighted  and  exacting  as  toward  the 
Churoh.  United  prayer  promises  much.  If 
these  promises  of  the  Church  are  w’orthless, 
why  should  not  the  world  regard  the  piety  of 
the  Church  as  worthless  ? 

To  angels  there  is  a  deep  significance  in  this 
Week  of  Prayer,  and  that  whether  the  heart  of 
the  Church  be  in  It  or  not.  The  angels  are 
bending  over  this  world,  which  has  been  made 
to  them  a  centre  of  incomparable  interest  by 
the  manger,  the  cross,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Son  of  God.  With  their  hearts  full  of  wonder 
at  the  grace  that  comes  and  appeals  to  men 
in  the  Gkispel,  the  heavenly  inhabitants  must 
look  with  deep  feeling  upon  the  vast  multitude 
of  Christians,  the  world  over,  bowing  together 
in  prayer.  Does  the  siiectacle  awaken  new  ex¬ 
pectations  in  angelic  hearts  only  to  disappoint 
them  ?  If  the  angels  see  that  the  united  pray¬ 
er  is  only  an  observance  or  a  formality,  what 
must  they  think  of  it  ? 

But  far  more  important  than  these  consider¬ 
ations  is  the  fact  that  this  concert  of  prayer 
must  have  a  deep  significance  to  Gkid.  If  He 
sees  meetings  that  are  consecrated  to  prayer 
perverted  to  talk — to  siteech-making ;  or  if  Ho 
sees  that  limp  and  lazy  Christians  are  only  try¬ 
ing  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  upon  Him; 
or  if  He  hears  those  whom  He  has  forgiven 
and  saved  only  whining  and  moaning  and 
mourning  over  their  sins  in  awful  spiritual 
egotism,  when  they  should  be  gladly  acknowl¬ 
edging  and  praising  His  abounding  grace,  and 
pleading  earnestly  for  His  help  to  make  the 
perishing  see  and  feel  their  need  of  this  bless¬ 
ed  grace ;  then  how  will  our  concert  of  prayer 
appear  to  the  heart-searching  God  ?  With  His 
nature  and  His  abounding  grace  so  fully  de- 


Thc  R«n’.  Dr.  Phraner  was  heard  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  on  Monday  last,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Chinese  work  in  the  city.  Pres¬ 
bytery  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  next,  at  2:30  o’clock,  at  which  time  this 
subject  will  be  taken  up. 


IHinfstcrs  an® 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  ou  Jan.  8th,  the  Washington  Heights 
Church  askefi  that  the  pastoral  relation  of  R<3y. 
Dr.  Ch.irles  A.  Sto<i<lnrd  with  that  church  be  dis¬ 
solved.  He  i.s  the  oldest  settled  pastor  in  the 
Presbytery,  with  one  exception.  After  remarks 
by  representatives  of  the  church  and  others,  the 
request  was  granted.  The  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  appointed  by  Presbytery  “to  consider 
and  formulate  the  policy  of  our  Church  work  in 
New  Y'ork,”  was  then  taken  up.  This  report  was 
published  in  The  Evangelist  in  December.  Af¬ 
ter  a  prolonged  discussion,  the  principles  of  the 
(Committee,  set  forth  in  their  report,  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  the  following  substituted  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion  :  "  That  a  general  committee  on  Church  Sus- 
tentatiou  and  Extension  be  apjiointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members,  of  which  seven  shall  be  ministers,  and 
eight  shall  be  laymen,  to  whom  shall  L>e  commit¬ 
ted  the  detailed  opemtion  of  the  work,  and  which 
committee  shall  report  to  the  Presbytery  for  its 
approv.nl,  at  each  monthly  meeting;  and  this  com¬ 
mittee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  general  su¬ 
perintendent,  if  deemed  advisable.” 

Boonville. — The  exterior  of  the  church  build¬ 
ing  was  repainted,  and  otherwise  improved  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  during  the  Fall  months,  and  recently 
the  work  has  been  completed  of  changing  and  ren¬ 
ovating  the  church  parlors  and  le<  ture-room.  Af¬ 
ter  these  repairs,  tlie  prayer- meeting  was  resum- 
eil,  with  good  attendance  and  increased  interest, 
the  voice  of  the  new  convert  being  heard  In  the 
first  meeting.  Sabbath,  Jan.  7th,  three  young 
men  were  welcomed  into  the  church.  Others 
have  expressed  their  intention  of  soon  teking  the 
same  step  in  confession  of  Christ — a  quiet  but  un¬ 
mistakable  iuterest  being  evident. 

Troy. — Dec.  27th  was  a  day  of  joy  to  Westmin¬ 
ster  Cliiirch,  as  it  brought  to  them  the  completion 
of  a  series  of  improvements  that  have  been  for 
some  time  in  progress.  These  have  consisted  iu 
the  removal  of  their  church  to  a  new  and  better 
site,,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  and  beautiful  Sun¬ 
day-school  chapel.  The  improvements  have  In¬ 
volved  an  expenditure  of  about  $9,000.  The  Treas¬ 
urer’s  report,  on  Wednesday  night,  showed  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  $1,500,  every  cent  of  which  was  promptly 
contributed  by  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
congregation.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  thank^ 


THE  FATE  OF  PROF.  PAEMER'N  PARTYj 

A  late  number  of  the  Sunday-school  Tini 
whose  editor  made  the  journey  through  1 
Sinai  Peninsula  two  or  three  years  since,  a 
who,  from  his  familiarity  with  the  region  a 
the  tribes  occupying  it,  has  watched  with 
tense  interest  for  further  information  of 
event  which  caused  such  a  shock  in  Englai 
says : 


Added  details  of  the  sad  massacre  of  Prof.  p|j 
mer  and  liis  party  on  the  desert  are  given  in  a  i 


APPEAL  FOR  A  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN 
MEXICO,  BY  A  MEXICAN  LADY. 

After  years  of  arduous  effort  we  liave  gathered 
a  church  in  Yacatecas  of  over  six  hundred,  and  a 
Sabbath-school  of  about  two  hundred  pupils.  The 
chapel  of  an  old  convent  has  been  secured  for  wor¬ 
ship,  and  there  is  a  large  and  growing  attendance 
upon  the  services.  This  has  excited  the  intense 
opposition  of  the  priests  and  fanatical  adherents 
of  the  Roman  Churoh,  and  the  little  band  of  Pro¬ 
testants  lias  experienced  a  storm  af  violent  perse¬ 
cution.  Help  is  greatly  needed  to  procure  a  com¬ 
munion  service,  with  table-cloths,  three  chande¬ 
liers  to  light  the  church,  and  two  standing  lights 
for  the  pulpit,  chairs  for  the  pulpit,  a  carpet  for 
the  church,  and  a  library  for  the  Sunday-school. 
For  these  purposes  about  $800  are  needed.  The 
little  band  of  Protestants,  though  poor,  has  done 
nobly,  but  their  means  are  exhausted ;  hence  our 
appeal  for  aid.  Any  contributions  for  this  cause 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by 
Mrs.  Marionita  Casio  M.  Prevost,  2116  Pine  street* 
Philadelphia,  or  by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Breed, 
258  South  Sixteenth  street,  Philadelphia. 
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produce  a  machine  which  shall  accomplish  the 
work  which  is  now  done  by  hand,  and  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success. 


POPPING  COBH. 

O,  the  sparkling  eyes. 

In  a  fairy  ring ! 

Roddy  glows  the  fire. 

And  the  com  we  bring, 

Tiny  lamps  of  gold, 

One  by  one,  we  drop ; 

Give  the  pan  a  shake, 

Pip!  pop!  pop! 

Pussy  on  the  mat 
W onders  at  the  fun ; 

Merry  little  feet 
Round  the  kitchen  ran, 

Smiles  and  pleasant  words 
Never,  never  stop ; 

Lift  the  cover  now, 

Pip !  pop !  pop ! 

What  a  pretty  change ! 

Where’s  the  yellow  gold  ? 

Here  are  snowy  lambs 
Nestling  in  the  fold ; 

Some  are  wide  awake. 

On  the  floor  they  hop ; 

Ring  the  bell  for  tea ! 

Pip!  pop!  pop! 

—Our  Little  Ones. 


were  readily  pulverized  and  made  fit  for  use. 


The  labor  and  expense  is  much  less  in  this  way 
than  by  the  use  of  the  kettle  and  fire.  I  have 
since  used  a  bin  made  by  laying  a  fioor  of  two- 
inch  planks  on  joists  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  floor  is  twelve  by  twelve  feet, 
and  the  sides  of  boards  five  feet  high,  kept  in 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


ToitHf  grlnaii^ipail  Dmaliii;. 

WTIAIAM  KHABB  *  CO. 

Nos.  304  *uid  3ofl  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Bsltimore.  No.  ixa  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  New  York  Health  Department.— Upon 
the  Health  Department  the  law  imposes  impor¬ 
tant  duties,  the  proper  and  efficient  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  public  health,  to  the  welfare  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  people,  and  to  the  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  city.  Great  care  and  discretion, 
together  with  expert  knowledge,  are  requisite 
on  the  part  of  Its  officers  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  objects  for  which  the  Department 
was  created,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
undue  interference  with  the  rights  Of  citizens. 
During  the  past  year  the  city  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  contagious  diseases ;  at  the 
present  time,  as  I  am  Informed  on  the  best 
authority,  there  is  not  known  to  exist  here  a 
single  case  either  of  smallpox  or  of  typhus  fe¬ 
ver,  so  effectual  has  been  the  work  of  eradicat¬ 
ing  the  germs  of  these  diseases  wherever  and 
whenever  they  have  presented  themselves. 
The  Smallpox  Hospital  now  in  use  on  Black¬ 
well’s  Island  is  to  be  abandoned  for  one  now 
in  process  of  erection  on  North  Brother’s  Is¬ 
land.  On  this  island  it  is  proposed  also  to  lo¬ 
cate  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  per¬ 
sons  affected  with  typhus  fever  and  other  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  With  proper  appliances  here 
and  appropriate  means  of  conveyance,  and 
with  the  much  needed  reception  hospital  for 
scarlet  fever  patients  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  at  the  fY>ot  of  East  Sixteenth  street.  New 
York  city  will  be  as  well  protected  in  this  re¬ 
spect  as  any  city  in  the  world.  Under  the 


>Iaoe  by  strong  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 


This  is  large  enough  to  hold  four  hundred 
bushels  of  ashes  and  four  tons  of  bones,  which 
is  as  much  as  I  oare  to  use  In  one  year.  So 
far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  cover  the  bin, 
as  the  rain  does  not  leach  through. 

I  have  used  this  mixture  of  bone  and  ashes 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  com  and  potatoes  with  good  results.  A 


That’s  a  common  expres¬ 
sion  and  has  a  world  of 
meaning.  How  much  suf¬ 
fering  is  summed  up  in  it 


Our  new  cata- 
^^^^logue  will  tell  you 
how  safely,  easily  and 
cheaply  you  can  buy 
Y  clothing  for  men  or  boys 
by  mail.  Send  your  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  forward  it 
by  return  post 

Wanamaker  &  Brown. 

Oak  HaU, 

Sizdk  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


also,  in  that  they  employ  labor  in  giving  an  in¬ 
creased  value  to  productions.  From  fields,  our 
corn  product  is  estimated  at  1,800,000,0(X)  bush¬ 
els,  worth  $799,800,000 ;  wheat,  510,000,000,  bow¬ 
els,  worth  $527,850,000 ;  rye,  $45,000,000  ;  oats, 
480,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  $167,000,000 ;  bar- 
1^,  45.000,000,  worth  $32,445,000 ;  buckwheat, 
12,000,000,  worth  $8,292,000 ;  potatoes,  175,000,- 
000,  worth  $94,326,000 ;  total,  $1,584,762,000,  or 
dKmt  the  amount  of  our  national  debt  'The 
avecage  value  per  acre  is :  Ofcorn,  $11.10;  wheat, 
$12^;  rye,  ,$0.93;  oats,  $9.75  ;  barley,  $16.62 ; 
budewheat,  $12.19.  The  minor  agriouIturaJ  prod¬ 
ucts  are  estimated  at  $415,248,000.  The  grand 
total  is  about  $40  for  each  of  our  population, 
dwlved  from  the  fields  ^one.  To  these  add 
hay,  40,000,000  tons,  at  $11  per  ton,  $440,000,000  ; 
tobacco,  $64,000,000;  cotton,  6,700,000  l^es, 
$312,750,000  ;  wool,  255,003,000  pounds,  $63,750,- 
600  ;  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  $500,000,000.  Thus 
the  grand  total  from  fields  amounts  to  $3,369,- 
970,000,  or  $70  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
from  fields  alone. 

The  product  of  our  forests  is  hard  to  «^tl- 
mate,  but  the  best  data  obtainable  places  the 
^eld  for  1882  at  $200,000,000.  Our  fisheries 
have  produced  at  least  $15,000,000,  and  prob¬ 
ably  greatly  in  excess  of  this  amount.  Our 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  1882  yielded  no 
less  than  $80,000,000.  The  gold  coinage  last 
year  was  $11,000,000  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year.  The  amount  of  coin  in  this  country  is 
estimated  at  $763,000,000,  so  that  an  average 
portable  wealth  per  individual  exceeds  the  en¬ 
tire  average  wealth  of  each  member  of  many 
other  nations.  Of  iron  the  yield  is  put  at  4,500,- 
000  tons,  worth  $81,000,000.  Our  coal  product 
is  90,000,000  tons,  worth  $270,000,000.  Thus, 
leaving  out  copper,  quicksilver,  and  other 
items,  we  have  from  mines  $461,000,000,  or  a 
grand  total  from  fields,  forests,  fisheries,  and 
mines,  of  $4,015,020,000. 

In  the  line  of  manufactures,  we  had  in  1882 
254,612  establishments.  The  capital  reported 
Invested  jwas  $2,790,223,500,  but  this  General 
Walker  regards  as  only  one-fourth  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  contributing  to  the  gross  product.  Taking 
the  product  of  1880  as  a  basis,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  product  of  manufactures  averaged  $40 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country, 
or  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Our  com¬ 
merce  is  estimated  worth  $360,000,000  in  net 
profit  last  year.  The  basis  of  this  calculation 
is  our  exports  and  imports,  with  the  tariff  duties 
added  to  the  impoits.  Of  course,  all  such  cal¬ 
culations  are  proximate  only.  But  the  figures 
are  within,  rather  than  beyond,  the  truth.  Our 
immigrants  are  estimated  to  have  brought 
with  them  in  1882  $100,000,000  in  cash.  Their 
number  in  sixteen  months  is  a  round  million, 
enough ‘to  constitute  a  State.  Their  value  in 
brains,  intelligence,  and  labor  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated.  Thus  our  wealth  has  increased  $130 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 

These  figures  are  below  the  truth.  Most  of 
them  are  official.  They  do  not  include  many 
elements  of  wealth  that  cannot  be  accurately 
gauged.  Probably  eight  thousand  millions 
would  not  be  an  extravagant  estimate  of  our 
wealth  increase  last  year.  Six  thousand  five 
hundred  millions  can  be  distinctly  discerned. 
All  tills  serves  to  show  what  a  matchless  terri¬ 
tory  we  have.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  1882  was  a  more  than  usually  prosper¬ 
ous  year.  But  the  elements  of  prosperity  stead¬ 
ily  lncrea.se.  We  gain  in  population.  Enter¬ 
prise  and  thrift  increase.  The  terntory  from 
which  we  gather  wealth  is  .steadi’y  enlarged. 
Hence  the  i>robabil’G»>a  growth  ratlier 

than  decay.  Nor  have  we  made  tlie  I  test  use  of 
our  commercial  opportunities.  Almost  our  en¬ 
tire  commerce  is  carrie<i  in  foreign  bottoms. 
We  lose  at  least  a  hundred  millions  from  this 
source  alone. 


small  handful  is  applied  to  each  bill  after 
planting,  using  care  to  scatter  it  over  a  space  a 
foot  or  so  in  diameter.  I  have  used  some  of 
the  best  brands  of  superphosphate  for  several 


The  singular  thing  about 
it  is,  that  pain  in  the  back 
is  occasioned  by  so  many 
things.  May  be  caused  by 
kidney  disease,  liver  com¬ 
plaint,  consumption,  cold, 
rheumatism,dy8pepsia, over¬ 
work,  nervous  debility,  &c. 

Whatever  the  cause,  don't 
neglect  it.  Something  is 
wrong  and  needs  prompt 
attention.  No  medicine  has 
yet  been  discovered  that 
will  so  quickly  and  surely 
Qjure  such  diseases  as 
Brown’s  Iron  Bitters,  and 
it  does  this  by  commencing 
at  the  foundation,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  blood  pure  and  rich. 


yean,  but  think  the  home  preparation  of  bone 
and  ashee  is  better  for  potatoes. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


•  A  cold  is  often  thought  to  be  a 
too  trifling  matter  to  claim  attention,  tHlTtgets 
such  a  hold  on  the  lungs  as  to  imperil  the  life  of 
me  consumptive  patient — ^then,  and  not  until  then, 
do  many  think  seriously  of  relief,  when  it  often 
C(^es  too  late ;  what  foolish  negligence,  we  say, 
when  a  25-cent  bottle  of  Madame  Porter's  Cough 
Balsam  will  give  ease. 


Son  Spots.— The  Daily  Sun  of  Jan.  3d  says  : 
Since  the  great  outburst  of  sun  spots  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  the  accompanying  magnetic 
storms  and  auroras,  the  sun  has  shown  very 
little  disturbance,  mid  on  the  day  of  the  transit 
of  Venus,  Old  Sol’s  face  shone  free  from  any 
blemish,  except  a  few  slight  specks,  although 
it  was  near  the  height  of  the  spot  period.  Soon 
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SCROFULA 


A  clergyman’s  sore  throat. 

This  disease,  which  has  during  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years  abridged  or  entirely  closed  the 
ministerial  usefulness  of  so  many  clergymen,  has 
rarely  found  successful  treatment  under  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  medicine.  The  following  from 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  (late  As¬ 
sistant  State  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin,)  shows 
how  promptly,  in  his  case,  this  disease  yielded  to 
the  action  of  Compound  Oxygen.  Ho  says :  “  I 
had  been  troubled  many  years  with  ‘  Clergyman’s  ’ 
Sore  Throat ;  and  after  a  severe  attack  of  influ¬ 
enza,  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  was  left  very 
tender  and  iritable,  and  I  was  obliged  to  desist  en¬ 
tirely  from  vsing  my  voice  in  public  service.  After  a 
two  months'  trial  of  the  Compound  Oxygen,  I  found 
myself,  to  my  surprise  and  gratification ,  able  to  go 
through  fidl  services  again,  not  only  without  any 
trouble,  but  with  little  fatigue.  Three  months’  use 
of  the  remedy  restored  my  voice  and  lungs  com¬ 
pletely,  and  greatly  improved  my  general  health. 
I  feel  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  boar  testimony  to 
its  good  effects.  I  have  waited  for  time  to  test  the 
permanence  of  the  benefits  received,  and  can  say  that 
during  the  past  severe  Winter  T  have  been  entirely 
free  from  colds,  and  in  better  general  health  than 
for  many  years ;  am  fio  years  of  age.”  "Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action,  and  results, 
with  repoite  of  cases  and  full  information,  sent 
free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


very  few  imtil  New  Year’s  Day.  Then  several 
groups  appeared,  and  now  the  sun  is  evidently 
storm-driven  once  more.  In  one  place  the 
solar  surface  over  an  area  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles  is  pitted  with  chasms  and 
ridged  with  fiery  elevatfons.  More  auroral 
displays  are  likely  to  follow. 

Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  the  well  known  astrono¬ 
mer  of  the  Litchfield  Observatory  of  Hamilton 
College,  has  completed  a  notable  series  of 
sidereal  charts.  They  cover  twenty  sheets,  six¬ 
teen  by  twenty-four  inches,  and  record  the  po¬ 
sition  of  telescopic  stars  down  to  the  fouiteenth 
magnitude  inside  the  thirtieth  degree,  each 
map  locating  from  2,500  to  3,500  stars.  These 
charts  are  a  monument  to  the  patience  and 
scientific  accuracy  of  their  author.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  labor  required  for  this  work. 
Prof.  Peters  has  found  time  to  discover  more 
asteroids  than  any  one  else.  He  has  published 
charts  enough  at  his  own  expense  to  make  a 
Christmas  gift  of  one  to  each  of  the  American 
observatories,  and  to  each  leading  astronomer. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  has  the  following :  “  Dr. 
C.  H.  F.  Peters,  who  closes  the  labors  of  a  life¬ 
time  by  the  presentation  of  his  sidereal  atlas,  has 
passed  nearly  a  generation  in  his  observatory 
on  a  bleak  hillside  near  Utica,  at  Hamilton 
Collie,  which  is  known  to  scores  of  scientific 
men  abroad,  chiefly  because  he  belongs  to  it. 
Bom  a  Dane,  he  played  a  part  in  a  revolution 
or  two  abroad,  ran  a  close  risk  of  hopeless  im¬ 
prisonment  in  a  Neapolitan  prison,  sacrificed  a 
life  position  and  the  comforts  of  life  abroad  for 
his  liberal  principles,  came  to  this  country,  and 
while  his  popular  fame  rests  on  asteroid  dis¬ 
covery,  he  really  devoted  his  splendid  talent  to 
patient,  plodding  work,  which  only  an  astron¬ 
omer  can  appreciate,  and  which  no  astroiwmer 
will  over  forget  Solitary  and  alone,  he  has 
kept  his  watch  on  the  heavens  in  the  little  iso¬ 
lated  college  village  where  he  has  cast  his  lot, 
and  where  his  life  has  been  one  of  more  than 
customary  isolation,  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  science  can  to¬ 
day  command.”  And  The  Syracuse  Journal 
adds  on  the  same  subject :  “  It  is  a  work  not 
merely  for  the  pnnjent,  but  for  all  time.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  any  other 
astronomer  will  undertake  to  cover  ground 
that  has  already  been  so  completely  and  per¬ 
fectly  gone  over  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  field  of 
the  work  includes  the  must  interesting  and  im- 
poilant  portions  of  the  heaven,  it  is  almost  safe 
to  say  that  no  additions,  even  of  similar  char¬ 
acter,  will  be  made  to  Dr.  Peters’  work.  Un¬ 
tiring  industry,  th)e  most  careful  accuracy,  and 
acknowledged  leaihing,  are  the  characteristioB 
that  distinguish  his  work,  which  will  be  au  en¬ 
during  monument  to  his  name,  and  through 
him  to  the  fame  of  Hamilton  College.” 

Aluminium  and  Telegraphy. — One  of  the  most 
important  uses  to  which  cheap  aluminium  could 
be  put,  has  hithei’to  escaped  notice.  Of  all  the 
metals  known,  it  is  the  one  best  ailapted  for 
telegraph  wire.  It  is  extremely  ducti le,  and  has 
extraordinary  conductive  power.  Authorities 
differ  in  their  repoits  upon  its  conductivity. 
Some  place  it  as  high  as  silver,  which  is  at  the 
top  of  tlie  scale.  In  that  case,  bulk  for  bulk, 
the  electric  current  would  pass  through  it  seven 
times  more  easily  than  through  iron,  which  is 
the  metal  now  commonly  used  for  telegraph 
wire.  Othere  rank  its  conductivity  only  twice 
above  that  of  iron.  Wliicliever  statement  is 
more  nearly  true,  the  immense  advantages  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  substitution  of  aluminium  for 
iron  (if  the  former  could  bo  sufficiently  cheap¬ 
ened),  cannot  be  questioneil.  Other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  there  should  be  a  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  of  expense  in  battery  piYwer,  to  begin  with. 
Under  no  atmospheric  conditions,  does  alumin¬ 
ium  rust.  It  would  therefore  not  require  occa¬ 
sional  renewal,  like  iron  wire.  Its  extreme 


anJ  all  scrofiilouH  diaeasea,  .Sores,  £r>’<(ipeliM. 
Ecxenia,  Blotches,  Ringworm,  Tumors,  Oar- 
buncles,  Bolls,  and  Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 
are  the  direct  resnlt  of  an  impure  state  of  the 
blood. 

To  cure  these  diseases  the  blood  must  he  puri- 
tie<t,  and  restored  to  a  healthy  and  natural  condi¬ 
tion.  AVER’S  SARSAPABiLL.t.  has  for  over  forty 
years  been  recognize.d  by  eminent  medii-al  au¬ 
thorities  as  the  most  powerful  blood  puritier  in 
existence.  It  frees  the  system  from  all  foul  liu- 
iiiors,  enriches  and  strengthen.s  the  blootl,  removes 
all  traces  of  mercurial  treatment,  and  proves  it¬ 
self  a  complete  master  of  all  scrofulous  diseases. 

A  Recent  Cure  of  Nerofiiloiis  Sores, 

“Some  mouths  ago  I  was  tronhleii  with  scrofu¬ 
lous  sores  (ulocr.si  on  my  legs.  Tlie  limbs  were 
badly  swollen  ami  iuttametl,  and  tlie  sores  dis¬ 
charged  large  i(uaiitities  of  offensive  matter. 
Every  remeily  I  tried  failed,  until  1  used  AVER’S 
SAi<SAi>AHii.LA,ef  which  I  have  now  taken  three 
bottles,  witli  tile  result  that  tlie  sores  are  healed, 
and  my  general  Iiealth  gre.etly  iinproveil.  I  fee) 
very  grateful  fertile  go<xl  your  medicine  has  done 
me.  Yours  respectfully, . Mrs.  .Ann  O’Driax.” 

148  Sullivan  St.,  New  York,  .June  L’4, 1881!. 

pp  ’  ,tll  persons  interested  are  invited  to 
call  on  Mrs.  O’Brian ;  also  upon  the  Rev.  Z. 
P.  Wilds  of  78  East  54th  Street,  New  York 
City,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  wonderful  efficacy  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparil¬ 
la,  not  only  in  the  cure  of  this  lady,  l)ut  in 
his  own  rase  and  many  others  within  his 
knowledge. 

Tlie  well-known  writer  on  the  Boston  Hernitl.  If. 
W.  Ball,  of  I'ochester,  .V.//.,writes,  June  7,  188«; 

“  Having  suffered  severely  for  some  years  witli 
Eczema,  andliaviiigfail<-d  totiinl  relief  ironi  other 
remerlies,  1  liave  marie  use,  during  tlie  past  three 
months,  of  AvEP.’s  Sausai'.viiili.a,  wliicli  has 
effected  a  complete  cure.  1  consirler  it  a  magnill- 
cent  remedy  for  all  bloorl  diseases.” 


spect  as  any  city  in  the  world. 

Tenement  House  Acts  the  Health  Department 
must  approve  all  plans  for  lighting  and  ven¬ 
tilating  new  tenement  and  apartment  houses, 
and  under  the  plumbing  law  of  1881  it  must 
approve  the  plans  for  plumbing  and  draining 
all  new  buildings.  The  constant  surveillance 
which  has  to  be  exercised  over  the  ventilation, 
the  draining,  the  plumbing,  and  the  other  san¬ 
itary  conditions  of  old  buildings,  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  *20,583  orders  for  the  abatement 
of  nuisances  were  issued  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  30, 1882.  Probably  nothing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proper  working  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  is  more  needed  than  enlarged  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  bureau  itself.  It  now  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  building  belonging  to  the 
Board  of  Police,  where  there  is  apparently  no 
opportunity  for  an  expansion  to  meet  the  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  demands  made  by  reason 
of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  valuable  records 
and  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  within  a  few  years. — Mayor  Edson’s 
Message. 

The  Care  of  the  Eves. — At  the  last  Sanitary 
Convention  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Dr.  C.  J.  Lun¬ 
dy  of  Detroit  read  a  paper  on  “  Hygiene  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  Eye,”  which  should  have  the  wid¬ 
est  circulation,  especially  among  teachers  and 
school  officers.  A  fruitful  source  of  eye  trou¬ 
bles  is  shown  to  be  the  excessive  strain  upon 
the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  eyes  due  to 
faulty  educational  methods,  the  ill-planned 
and  insufficient  lighting  of  school-rooms,  poor 
ink,  and  fine  print  in  school-books,  and  other 
causes  susceptible  of  easy  correction.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Dr.  Lundy  lays  down  the  following 
rules  for  the  better  care  of  the  eyes : 

1.  Avoid  reading  and  study  by  poor  light. 

2.  Light  should  come  from  the  side,  and  not 
from  the  back  or  from  the  front. 

3.  Do  not  read  or  study  while  suffering  great 
bodily  fatigue  or  during  recovery  from  illness. 

4.  Do  not  read  while  lying  down. 

5.  Do  not  use  the  eyes  too  long  at  u  time  for 
near  work,  but  give  them  occasional  periods  of 
rest. 

6.  KtYading  and  study  should  be  clone  sys¬ 
tematically. 

7.  During  study  avoid  the  stooping  position, 
or  whatever  tends  to  produce  congestion  of  the 
head  and  face. 

8.  Select  well  printed  books. 

9.  Correct  errars  of  refraction  with  proper^ 

glasses.  '  —  — — ^ 

10.  Avoid  bad  hygienic  conditions  and  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

11.  Take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

12.  Let  the  physical  keep  pace  with  the  men¬ 
tal  culture,  for  asthenopia  is  most  usually  ob¬ 
served  in  those  who  are  lacking  in  physical 
development. 

About  Fine  French  Brandies. — Consul  Gif¬ 
ford  of  La  Rochelle,  in  his  report  on  French 
brandies,  points  out  that  no  pure  brandy  is 
now  inacie  in  Cognac  and  the  district  adjacent. 
He  says  that  German  alcohol  distilled  from  po¬ 
tatoes  is  import(!d,  doetoreil,  and  sold  for  bran¬ 
dy,  and  that  the  Frencli  artisans  and  peasants, 
wlio  formerly  used  light  wines,  have  of  late 
yi’ars  used  much  of  this  so-calhnl  brandy.  He 
says :  “  Its  characteristic  effect  is  to  produce 
an  intoxication  in  which  the  patient  is  especial¬ 
ly  inclined  to  rage  and  physical  violence,  while 
hoi)elc8s  insanity  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  persisting  in  its  use  even  for  a  relatively 
short  poriod  of  time.”  This  statement  is  given 
on  th<^  authority  of  physicians  and  managers 
of  iiLsaue  asylums.  The  <iirector  of  one  such 
institution  told  him  that  tlie  greater  part  of  his 
{latients,  w’omen  as  well  as  men,  owe  their  men¬ 
tal  condition  to  the  use  of  this  inijiure  brandy 
and  of  absinthe,  which  takes  its  place  w’ith  the 
The  Paris  Figaro  stated,  on 


Logansportv  Ind.  Dec.  i,  i88a 
For  a  long  time  X  have  been  a 
fiufTcrer  from  stomach  and  kidney 
disease.  My  appetite  was  very  poor 
and  the  very  small  amount  1  did  eat 
disagreed  with  me.  I  was  annoyed 
very  much  from  non-retention  of 
urine.  1  tried  many  remedies  with 
DO  success^  until  1  used  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  Since  I  used  that  my 
stomach  does  not  bother  me  any. 
My  appetite  is  simply  immense.  My 
kidney  trouble  is  no  more,  and  m> 
ceneral  health  is  such,  that  1  fee! 
nke  a  new  man.  After  the  use  of 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  for  one  month, 
1  have  gained  twenty  pounds  in 
weight.  O.  B.  Sargent. 


Leading  physicians  and 
ckrgymen  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  Brown’s  Iron  Bit¬ 
ters.  It  has  cured  others 
suffering  as  you  are,  and  it 
will  cure  you. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 


Embraces  every  desirable  novelty  of  MAMIIAI 
the  season,  fully  described  in  their  IfIMIlUMU 

iEVERYTHINGlui 


stimulates  nmi  regulates  the  action  of  tlie  di 
gestive  and  assimil.ative  organs,  renews  and 
strengthens  tlie  vihil  forces,  and  speedily  cures 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout, 
Catarrh,  General  Debility,  and  all  diseases 
arising  from  an  impoverished  or  corrupted  coniii- 
tionof  the  bUwsi,  and  u  weakened  vitality. 

It  is  ineomparahly  the  cheapest  blood  medicine, 
on  account  of  its coii<-eiilr,at<‘d strength, and  great 
power  over  disease. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &.  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  price  81,  six  bottles  for  $5. 


Will  be  mail^ free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it  Itcontains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  aeenrate 
descriptions  and  valuable  dirertions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espix;. 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it  I 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  DETROIT  MiOH. 


which  for  1888,  contains  PETER  HENDERSON’S 
iMstructi^ns  on  Ve^ttabU  hndi  FltrwtrCul^ 
ture**  making  it  a  condensed  Ganlening  Book,  having 
all  the  latest  information  known  to  the  author  of  **  Uar- 
denlfig  fbr  Profit.’*  Mailed  free  on  application. 

{J*Uasf  statt  in  Tokat  you  saw  this), 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


tiuarantued  at  homo.  .\d- 
drosA  J.  R.  MIICi>.4KD 
CO.,  Clnciunati 


AN  HONEST  OFFER 


If  you  are  tick  or  ailing,  no  matter  what  yonr  com^aint,  write  to 
ns  and  we  will  aen^oa  ON  TRIAL  one  of  our  large  ELECTRIC 
MEDICATED  PADS  to  suit  yonr  case,  provided  you  agree  to 
pay  for  It  if  it  curea  yon  in  one  month.  If  it  does  not  cure  you  it 
t  costa  yon  nothing  to  try  Itl  Different  pads  to  cure  D7S}S|sia,Rksa- 
’  matisa,  Livsr  XUaiy  DIhuss,  PUm,  Luoa  Dissuss,  Asthma,  Oa- 
-tsvrb;  iDam  Bate,  jnm.Spa-iM.tv-.rfiierai^se». 

)  being  dally  made  In  oases  where  aU  tleatm^BTI  nave  railoa. 
Prioea  very  low.  Remember  these  are  not  little  medals,  but  large 
Fads  made  of  Roots  and  Herbs,  combined  with  Electricity.  We  do 
not  ask  you  to  buy  them  blindly,  but  merely  to  try  them  at  our  risk. 
Book,  giving  prices  and  full  particulars,  firm.  Address  at  once 
ELECTRIC  PAD  MANUF’G  CO.,  B60  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


a  farm  when  vou  can  BUT 
IIK  and  TEIS.H.S  a 

IMP  lIPStMark- 

Jin  L  eta  almost  at  your  door 


Yonr  time  or  money  rentlni 
on  your  OWN  TJ 


NEVER  WASTE 


SAVING  CABBAGES  TILL  SPRING. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  preserve  cab¬ 
bages  tbruHgh  the  Winter  than  that  wliicli  we 
have  recommended  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  to  plant  or  set  them  up  in  rows  as  they  grow 
— that  is,  with  the  roots  down— fill  in  with  soil 
pretty  freely,  then  make  a  covering  by  plant¬ 
ing  to  posts  where  there  is  a  fence  to  rest  on, 
or  four  where  there  is  not,  allowing  for  a  piteli 
to  carry  off  the  water ;  lay  bean-poles  opposite 
the  way  of  the  pitch,  and  cover  with  corn-fod¬ 
der  or  straw  or  boards.  In  using  through  the 
Winter,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  sun  side 
and  close  up  again.  We  have  not  found  that 
setting  the  cabbage  upside  down  in  the  rows, 
as  many  do,  of  any  advantage,  as  we  have 
kept  ours  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
way  we  mention  in  a  sound,  perfect  condition, 
through  the  Winter  into  the  Spring,  and  could 
even  up  to  the  first  of  May,  if  desirable.  We 
see  other  methods  recommended,  and  they 
may  answer  just  as  well ;  but  as  to  our  own,  we 
speak  from  a  long  experience. 


300.000  ACRES, 


East  pavmciits.  I.011K  time.  I.ow  rate 

U.  M.  BAKNXW,  LaUMlna.  Mlfh. 


Finest  Farmiiii,'  l.uiids  in  the  World. 
Ot  iBtMrest.  Fur  terma  addres-s 


Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment 
(for  Internal  aud  Bixternal  Use)  will 
instantaneously  relieve  these  ter¬ 
rible  diseases,  and  will  positively 
any  lives,  sent  free  by  mail.  Don’t 
JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 

vt  o  Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 

—  J  OR  STOK.YLGLASS  .AND  THER.MOMKTKR  COMBINED, 
WILL  TELL  \'OU_l . V 


BARLOW’S  IINPICO  iaL.V^l 

"^fuaTit^^nTniTtantlty  Alway^nuSJrm, 

For  Hale  by  Grocers.  D.  S.\N  iLTB£BGEM,Pi’oprietor, 
North  bevond  btreet,  Bliiludelpblu,  Pa. 


Garmore’siEa'?o?2rJ.. 

Invented  nnd  worn  by  him 
l^rfeetly  restoring  the  hearing.  ,Lrn» 
tirely  deaf  for  thirty  years,  he  hears  witk 
them  even  whispers,  distinctly.  Are 
■•t  obpervablv,,  and  remain  in  posi¬ 
tion  without  aid.  Descriptive  Circular 
Free.  CAUTION »  Do  not  t>e  d*?ceived 
by  bogus  car  drums.  Mine  is  the  only 
successful  artificial  Ear  Drum  inanti- 
factured. 

JOHN  GARMORE) 

FUth  &  Race  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


wealthier  classes. 

April  lt)th  ]a.st,  that  during  the  four  days  pre¬ 
ceding  seventy  persons  who  had  become  insane 
were  received  at  the  infirmary  of  the  Prefecture 
of  Police,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  cause 
was  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  Advo¬ 
cate  hereupon  says  ;  “  The  lack  ot  drunkenness 
in  a  wine-produeing  eounti’y  is  nonsense  so  far 
as  the  vine-bearing  districts  of  France  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Consul  Gifforil  says  that  the  effects  of 
intemperance  are  just  as  striking  there  as  in 
tlie  United  States.” 


DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

The  Board  of  Medical  and  Scientific  Experts 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department 
have  developed  important  facts  relative  to  the 
disease  peculiar  to  the  cattle  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  ami  Gulf  States,  which  is  known  as 
splenic  or  Spanish  fever,  but  more  commonly 
known  as  Texas  cattle  fever.  This  disease  is 
considered  by  skilled  veterinary  men  to  be  the 
most  fatal  of  epidemic  diseases  when  contract¬ 
ed  among  the  cattle  of  the  North  and  West,  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  those  infected  States  of  the  South. 
This  disease  was  unknown  in  tlie  Western  and 
Eastern  States  until  cattle  were  brought  into 
their  markets  after  the  war  from  Texas.  The 
Boar^l  have  information  that  entire  herds  of 
blooded  nnd  graded  cattle  have  been  swept 
away  by  this  disease  being  brought  among 
their  herds  by  one  bullock  from  those  States. 
The  Board  find  that  the  propagation  of  the 
disease  occurs  only  in  the  Summer  and  early 
Autumm  and  hardly  ever  occurs  after  a  heavy 
frost.  'The  last  case  reported  was  on  Nov.  30. 
No  cases  are  reported  as  existing  at  the  present 
time. 


GUN  WORKS, 


nies  to  bury  their  wire.s.  This  ought  to  be  done, 
w’liether  aluminium  replaces  iron  or  not  as  a 
conductor  of  messages.  But  if  it  is  not  dene, 
the  present  nuisance  could  be  greatly  mitigateil 
by  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  telegraph  poles, 
if  aluminium  should  come  into  play  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  for  wire.  Light  and  elegant  poles,  strong 
enough  for  all  purposes,  could  then  replace  the 
monstrous  timbers  of  our  day.  In  the  open 
oounti’y,  where  the  necessity  of  burying  the 
wires  is  not  so  urgent,  the  prime  cost  of  the 
poles  would  be  far  less  than  that  now  incurred. 
The  expense  of  that  part  of  the  plant  would 
probably  be  reduced  two-thirds  or  three-fourths. 
This  fact  would  encourage  the  formation  of  new 
tei(^aph  companies — a  result  very  much  de¬ 
sired.— Journal  of  Commerce. 

An  Inv’ention  in  Shoe-Making. — It  now  looks 
as  if  mortals  would  soon  have  a  chance  to  wear 
comfortable  shoes,  as  a  gentleman  in  Boston 
has  Invented  a  process  which  is  extremely  sim¬ 
ple  in  its  work,  but  which  enables  hand-sewed 
goods  to  be  made  within  a  few  cents  per  pair 
of  cheap  machine  work.  For  six  months  past,  j 
Mr.  Let^  E,  Moore  has  been  making  a  shoe  by 
a  process  which  it  is  calculated  will  revolution¬ 
ize  the  business.  It  is  equally  applicable  to 
ladies’  work  as  to  that  of  men.  Heretofore,  in 
the  manufacture  of  hand-sewed  work,  the  up¬ 
per  leather,  which  remains  after  sewing  the 
welt  to  the  inner  sole,  has  either  been  cut  off  or 
tacked  down  and  the  space  filled,  but  by  the 
new  method  the  upper,  after  having  been  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  sole,  is  turned  back  over  the  welt, 
and  in  turn  is  again  sewed  to  the  outer  sole, 
thus  making  the  boot  doubly  strong,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  virtually  waterproof.  In  case  a  poor  in¬ 
ner  sole  is  used  so  that  the  sewing  gi  ves  way, 
the  welt  still  acts  as  a  lever,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  upper  pulling  out.  In  the 
manufacture  of  common  work  for  women, 
where  machines  are  useil,  there  is  a  rough 
seam  left  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe,  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  uncomfortable  to  the  wearer,  whereas, 
if  made  by  the  process  alluded  to,  the  inside  of 
the  boot  is  left  perfectly  smooth.  Then  again 
by  the  old  method,  nails  are  used  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  lasting,  which  in  due  time 
give  the  wearer  unmeasurable  discomfort ;  but 
this  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  new  process,  as 
no  nails  are  used,  as  the  upper  does  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  fastened  to  the  inner  sole  except 
by  the  sewing.  Those  who  have  investigate 
the  process  are  loud  in  their  praises,  and  com¬ 
pliment  the  inventor  highly  upon  his  success  ; 
ood  it  is  a  fact  that  manufacturers  of  shoe  ma- 
I  chinery  are  already  at  work  endeavoring  to 


‘  VFrite  foT  LAFite  niattr«tM  Cetalogo*. 

Rifies.  Shot  Guna,  BcToJvfrB.eent  c.  o.  d.  for  exi 


An  Old  Lady’s  Testimony. 

An  old  lady  writes  us ;  “I  am  65  years  old,  and 
was  feeble  and  nervous  all  the  time,  when  I  bought 
a  bottle  of  Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic.  I  have  used 
little  more  than  one  bottle,  and  feel  es  well  as  at 
30.”  See  other  column. 

A  Vigorous  Growth 

Of  the  hair  is  often  promoted  by  using  Parker’s 
Hair  Balsam.  It  always  restores  the  youthful  col¬ 
or  and  lustre  to  gray  hair,  gives  it  new  life,  and  re¬ 
moves  all  irritation  and  dandruff. 


^T^ln^ufferingwlttrcatarrh  or  Bron- 
chHis  wIk)  earnestly  desire  relief,  I  can 
furnish  a  means  of  Permanent  and  Pos- 
ttive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment.  No 
charge  for  consullation  by  mall.  Valua¬ 
ble  treatise  Free.  Certificates  from  Doc¬ 
tors.  Lawyers,  Ministers.  Business-men. 
Addres-s  Rev.T.  P.  CHILDS.  Troy.  Ohio. 


INVESTORS 


get  full  information  alnnit 
our  7  |>er  rent.  l?.rm  mort* 
-  13  years  u’({)erient  e; 

•Watkins  di  Co* 

tvt  York. 


Some  say  “Consumption  can’t  be  cured.”  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  as  proved  by  forty  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  will  cure  this  disease  when  not  already  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid.  Even 
then  its  use  affords  very  great  relief,  and  insures 
refreshing  sleep. 


#■  I  M  —  Frint;i|>al  and  Heiiii-aiiiiual  interest 
m  m  l>a.vable  in  N.  ExolianKe.  Loans 

M  and  applloallons  now  in  N.  Y.  Offico  in 

■  #■  1  sums  ot  *500  to  $5,000.  Sixty-eight  hun- 

■  M  dred  loans  made  in  twelve  years.  Send 

■  #  forelroular.  Rkfebe.vces  :  Oilman,  Son 

'  ii  Co.,  Banners.  N.  Y.  City;  Central  Na¬ 

tional  Bank,  N  Y.  Oily;  F-dwards  k  Odell,  .Vttorneys,  liO 
Broadway;  Rev.  E.  Kempshall,  D.D.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.:  Rev. 
E.  P.  Hammond,  Vernon,  Ot  ;  Dartmouth  Savings  Bank, 
Hanover,  N.  H. ;  Rev.  George  Igx>mi8,  D.D.,  CllltOfi  Springs, 
N,  Y.  GEO  W.  FRANK  &  DAKKOW,  Bankers, 

167  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  ami  Corning,  Iowa. 


_ _ — - - - - -  dollar  lost.  J, 

l-awrcnce.  Kansas,  ami  243  Krua<lway, 


BONES  AND  ASHES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
thus  writes:  After  an  experience  of  several 
years  in  softening  bones  by  the  use  of  ashes,  I 
think  that  each  fanner  can  easily  prepare  an 
amount  sufficient  for  his  own  farm,  wherever 
the  bones  and  ashes  can  be  reasonably  pur¬ 
chased.  Bones  are  worth  eight  to  ten  doUars 
per  ton,  and  ashes  fifteen  dollars  per  hundred 
bushels  in  this  country,  and  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  them  need  be  only  a  trifle. 

I  first  began  softening  them  by  placing  them 
In  alternate  layers  with  ashes  in  a  large  kettle, 
and  boiling  moderately  for  two  or  three  days. 
When  softened  so  that  a  stick  could  be  easily 
thrust  through  the  mass,  they  were  boiled 
nearly  dry,  and  were  shovelled  into  a  plank 
box,  and  ground  under  a  hoe  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  mortar  is  mixed  for  plastering.  If 
not  dry  enough  to  handle,  a  few  dry  ashes  were 
added.  This  method  requires  some  labor,  as 
the  fire  needs  attention  several  times  each  day. 
If  the  kettle  is  set  in  a  brick  or  stone  arch,  a 
oord  of  wood  will  be  sufficient  for  two  or  three 
tons  of  bones.  The  large  bones  should  be 
broken  so  that  all  may  soften  together.  Three 
bushels  of  ashes  are  enough  for  one  hundred 
pounds  of  bones. 

After  preparing  In  the  above  manner  what 
I  wanted  for  use  on  my  oom  and  potatoes  in 
the  Spring,  I  had  a  half  ton  of  bones  left 
through  the  Summer.  In  October  these  were 
placed  in  a  plank  box  with  ashes,  and  all  the 
water  added  that  the  ashes  would  retain  with¬ 
out  leaobing.  The  box  was  left  uncovered  and 
the  rain  kept  the  ashes  damp,  but  was  not 
anough  to  leach  them.  In  May  following  the 


CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT? 


.Send  a  rough  skeloh  or  ( If  you  eanl  a  model  of  your 
invention  to  «EOiU4K  K.  LB.HON.  Waakina- 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  a  Pr.'llinlnHrj'  BxamliuitloD 
will  bemadeof  all  Unitt-d  States  pateulsof  the  same 
<'la.<wuf  inventions  and  you  will  ne  advised  whctlier 
or  nut  a  patent  can  lx*  obtained. 

FOB  THIS  PUELIMINARY  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  NO  CHABGE  IS  MADE. 


/Security  Three  to  Six  Times  the  Loan  Without 
the  Buildings.  Interest  semi-annual.  ’Nothing 
ever  been  lost.  38th  year  of  residence  and  8  th  in  the 
business.  Beet  of  references.  Send  tor  particulars  if 
you  have  money  to  loan.  N.  B.— Costs  advanced, 
Interest  kept  up  and  principal  gnaranteed  Incase  of 
foreclosure.  D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  Ac  SON, 

Negotiators  ot  Mortgage  Loans,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Please  menUon  this  paper. 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS, 

best  in  use  and  cheap. 

THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
•  STAND  TO  A  SET. 


If  you  are  advisol  that  your  invention  is  patent¬ 
able.  send  830  to  pay  Government  application  fee 
of  $18,  and  89  for  the  drawings  required  by  tbe 
Uoverninent.  This  is  payable  when  application  is 
made,  and  is  all  of  the  expense  unless  a  patent  is  al- 
lowetl.  When  allowed,  the  attorney's  fee  (035)  and 
tbe  Hiial  Government  fee  (830)  is  payable.  Thus 
yon  know  beforehand, /or  notkinv,  whether  yon  art- 
going  to  get  a  paten(-or  not,  and  no  attorney’s  tee 
Is  charged  unless  you  do  get  a  I’atent.  An  attorney 
whose  fee  depends  on  his  success  in  obtaining  a  Pat¬ 
ent  will  not  advise  you  that  your  tiiveiitioii  is 
patentable,  unless  it  really  Is  patentable,  so  far  as 
bis  Judgment  can  aid  in  determining  the  question; 
hence,  you  can  rely  on  the  ativise  given  after  a 
preliminary  examination  is  hail.  Dewlga  Pal«a(a 
and  theRaigiatntllon  ofLalmla,  Tradot  Marka 
and  Rc-iwiuea  secured,  t'aveata  preparetl  and 
Hied.  Applications  in  revivor  of  KeJ«rt«a,  Aban- 
doacd,  or  FarlMtcd  Casas  made.  Very  often 
valuable  inventions  are  saved  In  these  classes  of 
canes.  If  you  have  undertaken  to  secure  your  own 
paU'nt  and  failed,  a  skillful  handling  of  the  case 
may  lead  to  success.  Send  me  a  written  request  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  commissioner  of  Patents  that  he 
recognize  Georob  E.  Lkmon,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
as  your  attorney  in  tbe  case,  giving  the  title  of 
the  invention  ami  about  the  date  of  tiling  your 
application.  An  examination  and  report  will  cost 
yoiinothing.  Searchesmade  fortltletolnventlonx, 
III  fact  aiiylnformation  relating  to  Patents  promptly 
furnished.  Copies  of  Patents  mailed  at  the  regular 
Government  rates,  {35<>.  each.)  Remember  this 
office  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  186.5 
and  you  therefore  reap  the  benefits  of  experienee, 
tstsides  reference  can  tie  given  to  actanl  clients  In 
almost  every  county  In  the  U.  S.  Pamphlet  re¬ 
lating  to  Patents  free  upon  request. 


Carrying  Unifed  Stateh  Mait>. 

NEW  YOBTC  AND  GLAKfRJW. 

irVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  aud  21,  North  lliver. 

GLASGOW,  LTVEBinOL,  LONDONDBIUiY, 
and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $75,  $80 ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Hates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


EPPS’  COCOA 


busazfast. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  ot  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  at  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
catreful  application  of  tbe  One  properties  of  well  selected 
Oocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  Judicious  use  ot  sucb 
articles  ot  diet  that  a  cx>nstttution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Oasette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Bold  in  tins 
only  q  lb.  and  lb  )  by  Grocers  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  4k  CO,,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 

London,  England. 


mquiria^ 

^WP-MYEB-Pg 

CA«ape84 


Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTBABE  LOANS  mdoc^stukk 

IB  tbs  best  loooUtlss  te  tbs  West  osconstsd  for  bsakt 
ooUsfss,  ssUtsssodprtvstsladlvldBsls  fka^BotkiU. 
iBtsisst  sr-i  prtnslnslpsld  so  dsy  of  mstnnty  sJUs 
^Ird  na&Mil  ■tusk  la  How  V*rk  Cttw. 
nadtproaptly  Bisesd.  Lsrgs  szpsrtsaos.  NoIsmsss; 
iBvsstots  oompsusd  to  lobs  no  IsnU.  No  dslsrt  In jaf- 
SMDtot  Intsrsst.  Only  ttaa  vsry  cboloost  loons  Koeptsd . 
vnll  infomation  (ivsn  to  tboss  isekinc  Bafb  aad 
proatakin  lavsntnssBtn.  Isad  tor  drcolsr,  rsf- 
srsness  sad  ssmpiv  docunrots. 
t.  M.  rimXlNS,  frw.  L.  R.  FgaXlNk  asc. 

I.  T.  WAXMB.  Vies  rrsk  0.  W.  ttlLURT,  INSS 
«.  V.BA8I.  ASdItor. 


wiEGAND’S  lozenges: 


Superior  to 
say.  Higbsst 
msdlcal  authoritiss 

tsatif V  to  ito  dalioacy  of  _ 

t!!^il!.^.m.n.  nS^byDruggista.  ^ 

W.HAhielftlinACo(rA?&a:i)ll.T. 


'EJAII  VATf’It’  For  the  cure  of  Hoarse- 

rArn.  inri  tUlL'Xi#  ness,  sore  Throat,  Bron¬ 
chial  Irritation.  Weakness  ot  the  Voice,  he.  Prepaned  only 
by  T.  K.  WIEGAND,  3743  Market  Street,  Pliilodel. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.  Price,  36  cents.  Espe¬ 
cially  beneficial  to  singers  and  spsakers. 


bonee  were  softened  so  that  a  shovel  could  be 
easily  passed  through  thepi,  and  nearly  all 


SIS  15th  St.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Attorney-at-fdiiw  and  $9o1icitor  of  Am^t* 
and  Foreign  Fatonta* 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Tha  Weft  Arch-«tnet  Church. 

At  last,  after  more  than  two  years  of  life 
without  a  pastor,  to  the  joy  of  the  members, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  have  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  church  in  this  city  at  heart,  the 
West  Arch-street  Church  has  once  more  a  pas¬ 
tor.  The  house  in  which  this  congregation 
worships  is  an  ornament  to  the  neighborhood 
and  to  the  city.  It  is  another  London  “St. 
Paul’s,”  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  shows  a  beau¬ 
tiful  central  dome,  and  at  each  corner  at  its 
northern  front  rises  a  gnraceful  sort  of  minaret. 
The  house  will  seat  over  a  thousand  people. 
Under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Willitts,  the  debt, 
which  had  so  long  rested  like  an  incubus  uix)n 
the  church,  was  liquidated,  and  now  the  church 
sets  out  on  a  fresh  career  of  usefulness.  The 
Rev.  John  Hemphill  comes  to  our  city  from 
filan  Francisco  with  an  excellent  reputation  as 
preacher  and  pastor,  and  is  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  brethren  here  to  take  jiart  with  them  in 
this  ministry. 

The  West  Arch-street  Church  was  organized 
Nov.  26,  1828,  as  the  “  Eleventh  Presbyterian 
Church,”  with  twenty-tw'o  members,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  organization  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Ashbel  Green,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and 
George  C.  Potts.  A  school-room  at  the  corner 
of  Race  and  Juniper  streets  was  first  occupied 
by  the  church,  and  there,  in  January,  1828,  a 
Sabbath-school  was  organized. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  house  was 
laid  May  21,  1853,  at  which  ceremony  the  Rev. 
John  Miller,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge,  and  the  Rev.  A.  <B.  Van  Zandt, 
took  i)art.  The  house  was  dedicated  Oct.  15, 
1855;  the  Rev.  John  Miller  preached  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Henry  Steele  Clark  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Boardman  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  Rev.  John  L.  Grant  was  pastor  of 
this  church  from  June,  1829,  till  February,  1850; 
the  Rev.  John  Miller  from  1850  to  1855 ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  from  1857  to  1866;  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Willitts,  D.D.,  from  1867  to  1882.  ' 

All  now  join  in  wishing  this  church  and  its 
new  pastor  a  happy  New  Year,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  era  of  high,  spiritual  prosiierity  and 
usefulness. 

LadiM’  Aid. 

Like  the  budding  out  of  life  in  field,  forest, 
and  orchard,  when  the  Winter  is  i)ast,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  is  the  budding  forth  of  Christian 
charity  upon  every  given  occasion.  Since  the 
women  of  the  days  of  Christ  followed  Him  up 
and  down  the  land  to  .see  that  the  One  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head  Khoufd  have  where  to 
lay  His  head,  ministering  to  Him  of  their  sub¬ 
stance,  woman  has  been  following  Him  through 
the  world,  and  ministering  to  Him  in  the  Iver¬ 
son  of  His  needy  ones.  The  tenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  of  the  Presby-terian  Hos¬ 
pital  has  lately  been  held,  at  which  Dr.  Dickey 
presided,  and  he  and  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry 
made  addresses.  That  Hospital  is  said  by  our 
best  physicians  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  P^la- 
delphia.  And  these  ladies  spend  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  every  year  in  providing  com¬ 
forts  and  delicacies  for  the  patients. 

Judge  Allison. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  which  Judge 
Allison  presides,  was  not  long  since  the  scene 
of  a  very  pleasant  little  episode.  Joseph  Alli¬ 
son,  LL.D.,  is  a  ruling  elder  in  the  flourishing 
church  in  Walnut  street,  West  Philadelphia  (of 
which  Dr.  Dana  is  pastor),  and  a  member  also 
of  the  Board  of  Publication.  His  iwsition  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen,  President  oif 
Girard 

responsible  position,  and  the  greatest  regret 
was  felt  and  expressed  at  his  inability  to  see 
his  way  clear  to  accept  the  position.  Judge 
Allison  had  just  reached  the  close  of  thirty-one 
years  of  service  on  the  bench  in  that  court.  An 
important  trial  was  in  progress,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  morning  session,  when  the  court  was 
about  to  take  a  recess,  one  of  the  counsel  in  the 
case  i)ending,  George  W.  Biddle  Esq.,  rose, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  court  and  the 
audience  to  the  fact  just  mentioned  above,  and 
proceeded  to  siieak  of  the  character,  ability, 
and  judicial  deix»rtment  of  Judge  Allison 
through  this  long  period,  in  terms  that  could 
not  but  be  gratifying  to  him  and  to  all  his 
friends.  Mr.  Biddle  spoke  of  “the  patience, 
ability,  impartiality,  and  propriety,  that  had 
characterized  the  course  of  the  Judge  in  his 
administration  of  justice  through  that  long  pe¬ 
riod.  Mr.  Biddle  was  followed  by  George  Jun- 
kin  Esq.,  who  said  “  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
it  said  by  iiersons  of  adverse  political  senti¬ 
ments  that  they  would  rather  tryi  a  political 
case  before  Judge  Allison  than  before  any  oth¬ 
er  Judge  in  the  county.  They  well  know  that 
in  your  hands  the  scales  of  justice  are  held  in 
so  even  a  balance  that  the  weight  of  a  hair  will 
turn  them.”  Judge  Porter  said  “Although 
opposed  to  the  party  to  whose  principles  you 
adhere,  I  have  never  failed  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  your  reelection.”  Mr.  Willson  spoke 
emphatically  of  Judge  Allison’s  courtesy  to¬ 
wards  the  younger  members  of  the  bar.  The 
whole  scene  w’as  a  very  pleasant  surprise,  and 
all  the  eulogy  was  fully  merited. 

The  Oratorio  of  the  Meoaiah. 

What  the  organ  is  among  instruments  the 
Oratorio  is  to  all  other  music,  the  crown  and 
soeptre.  And  among  Oratorios  that  of  the 
Messiah  is  the  gem  of  the  crown.  It  has  just 
been  given  us  in  Philadelphia  by  “  The  Cecil- 
Uui  ”  Association,  under  the  admirable  conduct 
of  Mr.  Michael  Cross,  with  Miss  Thursby  for 
soprano,  Mrs.  Cole  contralto,  Mr.  Jules  Jordan 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz  bass.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  as  a  whole  the  Oratorio  was 
never  done  better  in  this  city.  It  was  a  dozen 
capital  sermons  distilled  into  one  and  dropped 
down  upon  us  like  rain  on  the  mown  grass,  and 
as  showers  that  water  the  earth.  The  chorus¬ 
es  were  perfect,  and  almost  any  one  of  them 
was  in  itself  a  “concert.”  Mrs.  Cole’s  “He 
shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd,”  &c., 
touched  the  most  delicate  nerves  in  every  soul. 
So  also  did  Miss  Thursby’s  “  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth.”  The  wail  of  the  orchestra 
after  such  iiassages  as  “  He  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,”  and  “  Since  by  man  came 
death,”  was  a  wail  like  that  of  real  agony. 
And  while  we  listened  to  the  challenge  “  Why 
do  the  heathen  nations  rage  together  so  furi¬ 
ously,”  with  the  antecedent  and  accompanying 
instrumentation,  we  felt  the  mad  howling  of 
heathenism  triumphed  over  and  borne  down 
by  the  majestic  defiance  of  the  King  of  kings ! 
It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  art  is  comi^l- 
led  to  resort  for  her  loftiest  and  most  effective 
themes  to  the  “  Book  of  books.” 

Eaiqnr  N*w  Tmut. 

The  clock-stroke  at  midnight,  Dec.  3l8t,  was 
the  signal  for  a  fearful  outburst  of  barbaric 
flash  and  clang  from  bells,  pistols,  steam-pipe 
throats,  drums,  fifes,  and  other  instruments  of 
sound.  It  would  seem  that  a  latent  barbarism 
in  the  human  breast  is  ever  ready  to  catch  at 
an  excuse  for  wild  and  discordant  expression. 

But  other  sounds  than  those  of  merriment 
were  mingled  with  the  rest.  On  the  29th  of 
December  a  considerable  ooncoturse  of  our  min¬ 
isters  were  gathered  in  the  Princeton  Ihresby- 
terian  Church,  to  do  kindly  honor  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Rev.  William  R.  Work,  who  after  a 
protracted  and  painful  sickness  has  folded  his 
hands  in  death.  The  Rev.  J.  Addison  Hhnry, 


D.D.,  conducted  the  serv  ices,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Murphy  of  Frankfort,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  O.  Johnstone,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Diver,  told  the  story  of  Brother  Work’s  life; 
his  services  in  revival  seasons,  his  establish¬ 
ment  of  several  churches,  and  his  labors  for 
Lincoln  University  and  for  Howard  University. 
He  is  entered  upon  the  happiest  of  all  New 
Years. 

The  Rev.  Silian  Bonhomme  has  also  joined 
the  innumerable  throng  before  the  throne.  A 
Frenchman  by  birth,  he  was  gentle,  refined, 
courtly  in  spirit  and  manner,  and  faithful  in 
duty.  For  some  years  he  labored  in  New  York 
as  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Jews ;  and  after  that  in 
Philadelphia  aS  Secretary  of  the  Seaman’s 
Friend  Society.  He  also  has  been  welcomed 
with  a  “  Happy  New  Y’ear  ”  by  those  who  had 
gone  before. 

A  loss  to.the  scholarship  and  Christian  force 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  our  land  has  occur¬ 
red  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth, 
Vice-Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy 
in  that  institution.  Dr.  Krauth  was  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  of  a  high  orden  of  talent,  eminent 
excellence  of  character,  and  of  large  service  in 
the  great  cause.  Before  his  connection  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  held 
the  Professorship  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  this  city. 

The  purifying,  elevating  forces  of  the  world 
are  ever  yielding  up  their  treasures,  but  the 
great,  replenishing  Force  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  needed  replacement. 

William  P.  Breed. 


dlTtttrfitt  snento. 


PKRSOIVA.1.  AND  NBVI'8  ITEMS. 

Jewish  circles  in  Milwaukee  are  excited  by  the 
prospective  defection  of  Leopold  Sessler  and  fam¬ 
ily  from  Judaism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

William  Graham,  aged  fifteen  years,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Catersvllle,  Ga.  He  Is 
probably  the  youngest  lawyer  in  the  United  States. 

Ex-Senator  Newton  Booth  of  California  says 
that  the  Chinese  law  has  practically  silenced  the 
Dennis  Kearney  gang,  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
‘allaying  all  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes  against  the  capitalists. 

Mrs.  Garfield  has  set  apart  one  large  room  In 
her  new  house  in  Cleveland,  for  the  preservation 
and  display  of  the  numerous  tributes  of  affection 
and  respect  received  by  President  Garfield  during 
his  illness,  and  by  her  after  his  death. 

The  Rev.  Willard  Parsons,  the  originator  of  the 
“  Fresh-air  Fund  ”  which  has  brought  health  and 
happiness  to  so  many  suffering  children,  has  just 
sailed  for  Florida  to  enjoy  a  well-deserved  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Chicago  counts  among  Its  citizens  sixty-four 
who  rightly  claim  to  be  the  possessors  of  mil¬ 
lions.  But  Alexander  Mitchell  of  Milwaukee, 
Wls.,  Is  believed  to  be  richer  than  any  one  of 
them. 

Under  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  1876,  employers  are  made  absolutely  re¬ 
sponsible  in  damages  for  all  injuries  sustained  by 
employ6s  under  sixteen  yeais  of  age  who  work  up¬ 
on  machinery. 

In  the  number  of  letters  sent  in  1880,  the  leading 
States  rank  as  follows :  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Iowa,  Indiana.  Connecticut.  New  York  sent 
211,435,640. 

The  Universal  Peace  Union  and  the  Pennsyl- 
I  n  iwms  1  nil  An  i« n i  u»Um 
Bethel  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  to  commemorate  the  ninetieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Lucretia  Mott. 

Most  of  the  speakeis  in  ^e  Baltimore  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  favor  the  recognition 
of  race  distinction  in  the  Church,  by  having  sepa¬ 
rate  churches,  ministers,  and  bishops  for  the  col¬ 
ored  people. 

Ex-Gov.  Seymour  and  Mr.  George  William  Cur¬ 
tis  are  expected  to  deliver  addresses  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  monument  near  Schuylerville,  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoync.  The 
monument  is  now  nearly  finished. 

Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  has  been  invited  by  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  to  deliver  before  them  his  lecture 
on  “  Chancellorsville.”  The  invitation  is  signed 
by  Dr.  A.  ,C.  Hamlin,  a  nephew  of  ex-Senator 
Hamlin. 

A  party  of  young  loafers  entered  a  Methodist 
church  at  Waseca,  Minn.,  and  begun  a  night's  ca¬ 
rouse  with  whiskey  and  cards.  As  there  was  no 
police  force  that  could  be  called  in,  the  pastor 
wrapped  himself  In  a  sheet,  emerged  from  behind 
the  pulpit,  and  spoke  in  such  a  ghostly  fashion 
that  the  intruders  fied  in  dismay. 

The  announcement  is  made  in  tho  papers  of  Jan. 
6th  of  the  absconding  of  the  State  Treasurer  of 
Tennessee,  exposing  a  defalcation  of  ^00,000  in 
his  accounts.  Though  great  respectability  and 
unsullied  reputation  are  now  accepted  as  indis¬ 
pensable  qualities  of  a  defaulter  of  tho  first  rank, 
it  Is  not  every  day  that  we  have  a  nephew  of  a 
former  President,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
so  distinguishing  himself.  Marshall  T.  Polk  Is 
the  man’s  name. 

Robert  Morris,  the  negro  lawyer  who  lately  died 
In  Boston,  left  property  worth  $100,000.  There 
was  something  singular  about  his  profitable  cli¬ 
entage.  He  wont  to  the  bar  when  prejudice 
against  his  color  was  very  strong,  and  yet  his  cli¬ 
ents  were  for  a  long  time  almost  entirely  among 
the  Irish  people,  who  had  great  faith  in  his  legal 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  negroes  of  the 
city  were  rather  shy  of  him,  and  he  never  gained 
much  practice  from  them. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  parties  plaintiff 
in  a  civil  suit  may  appear  in  person  and  manage 
for  themselves.  Section  55  of  the  New  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  reads  “  Party  ma5'  appear  in  per¬ 
son  or  by  attorney  in  a  civil  action,  or  by  attor¬ 
ney,  at  his  election,  unless  he  has  been  judicially 
declared  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs.” 
Such  party  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  at¬ 
torneys,  whether  prosecuting  or  defending  in  per¬ 
son. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  ofiQcials  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Internal  Revenue  Department  show  that 
in  the  year  1881  96,000,000  gallons  of  beer  were 
consumed  in  this  country,  and  780,000,000  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.  The  total  value  of  this  beer  was  $250,000,- 
000.  The  United  States  stand  third  on  the  list  of 
beer  drinking  countries,  the  average  being  about 
two  and  a  half  gallons  for  each  inhabitant.  Bel¬ 
gium  stands  first  on  the  list.  Little  beer  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whiskey  being  the 
national  beverage.  The  English  average  ten  gal¬ 
lons  of  beer  per  head  per  annum. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Manning  Hawthorne,  oldest  sis¬ 
ter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  died  last  Sunday 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  was  the  last  survivor 
of  that  generation  of  her  family,  the  third  and 
youngest  member.  Miss  Maria  Louise  Hawthorne 
having  lost  her  life  some  years  ago  in  a  steamboat 
disaster.  Elizabeth  was  a  careful  student  and 
wrote  much,  but  so  far  as  is  known  none  of  the 
fruits  of  her  genius  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
iier  gifted  brother  often  said  that  she  could  at¬ 
tain  greater  fame  than  he,  if  she  would  try.  She 

2 as  an  Ardent  admirer  of  nature,  and  spent  much 
me  among  the  trees  and  flowers;  and  for  the 
past  thirty  years  had  led  a  very  retired  life. 


BDVCATIONAl.. 

The  people  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  have  raised  be¬ 
tween  $3,000  and  $4,000  to  help  rebuild  the  burnt 
chapel  of  Drury  College.  They  hope  to  raise  at 
least  $10,000  to  put  with  the  $20,000  insurance. 

It  cost  $166,799.70  to  run  the  Collegiate  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Yale  College  last  year— nearly  one-half 
for  salaries.  The  expenditures  of  the  Theological 
Departmen’t  were  $27,633.20.  * 

AJ^hristiaii  widow  in  Denny,  Butler  county.  Pa.’ 
has  presented  to  her  (Lutheran)  pastor,  the  Rev. 
F.  Wilhelm,  in  trust,  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  with 
buildings  and  outfit,  to  be  used  as  a  home  for 
orphan  children. 

Tho  Board  of  CityiTrusts  in  Philadelphia  have 
elected  Vice-President  A.  H.  Fettferolf  President 
of  Girard  College,  to  succeed  the  late  William  H. 
Allen.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  and 
has  been  Principal  of  Andalusia  Seminary. 

Olivet  College  (Olivet,  Eaton  county,  Mich.) 
gives  350  as  its  total  summary  of  students.  Of 
these  106  are  in  the  College — 38  of  whom  take  the 
classical  course,  25  the  scientific,  and  43  the  la¬ 
dies’  course.  The  religious  influences  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  are  excellent. 

President  Chadbourne  of  the  Massachusetts  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  has  come  out  in  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  manner  against  the  study  of  ornamental 
branches  in  the  public  schools,  in  which  he  thinks 
the  studies  ought  to  be  pinned  rigidly  downAo 
what  is  practical. 

Colonel  Joseph.  M.  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the 
Chestnut-street  Opera  House,  Philadelphia,  who 
last  Spring  gave  his  country  mansion  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Methodist  Orphanage,  has  just  added 
to  that  benefaction  by  giving  also  the  twenty-five 
acres  of  ground  surrounding  the  mansion. 

It  is  reported  that  Senator-elect  Randall  L. 
Gibson  of  Louisiana  will  resign  in  order  that  he 
may  accept  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  New 
Orleans,  established  by  the  gifts  of  Paul  Tulane 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.  Later :  Gen.  Gibson  is  already 
president  of  the  board  having  charge  of  this  fund, 
and  will  not  become  president  of  the  institution, 
but  serve  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chicago  School  Board  contemplates  the 
abolition  of  the  study  of  grammar  for  the  younger 
pupils,  and  the  substitution  of  oral  language  les¬ 
sons.  The  teachers  believe  that  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar  are  soon  forgotten,  and  that  in  reading  and 
writing  correctly  one  seldom  stops  to  think  of 
technicalities.  Their  idea  is  that  children  should 
first  be  led  to  speak  good  English  intuitively, 
leaving  the  rules  for  later  years. 

A  long  and  active  agitation  of  the  question  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  in  Canada,  has  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  formal  demand  upon  the  Dominion 
Government  by  those  who  favor  Christian  exercises 
for  the  pupils.  They  state  their  ultimatum  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “That  the  Bible  bo  used  not  as  a  reading 
book,  but  devotionally,  in  connection  with  the 
prescribed  prayer,  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
each  morning,  and  that  both  teachers  and  pupils 
read  together  the  selection  prescribed  for  each 
particular  school  day  throughout  the  year.  We 
do  not  ask  that  the  Bible  bo  used  as  a  text-book 
in  the  public  schools.  We  do  not  ask  that  the 
teachers  be  required  to  give  expositions  or  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  meaning  of  passages  of  Scripture.” 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  landing  at  Cas¬ 
tle  Garden  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  30,  1882,  inclusive, 
was  4.')5,019. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Water  Color  Society  will  open  January  29, 
along  with  the  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Etch¬ 
ing  Club. 

The  Jerry  McAuley  Cremoriie  Mission,  at 
fo*  West  Thirty-second  street, liuld  Iti^flrst  (umfel 
meeting  on  Sunday.  A  part  of  the  prosperous 
proceedings  was  a  wedding,  solemnized  by  Dr.  R. 
R.  Booth. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkiiison  Smith  proposes  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  his  water  colors  and  charcoal  studies 
at  the  art  gallery  of  Moore  &  Clark  on  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue.  It  will  be  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  Mr. 
Smith  does  some  remarkably  artistic  w’ork  in 
these  materials. 

The  New  York  Silk  Exchange,  No.  27  Broad- 
street,  has  just  received  from  tho  Consulate  of 
Japan  a  consignment  of  a  case  containing  many 
millions  of  eggs  of  the  silk-worm.  The  Exchange 
purposes  to  present  them  to  persons  desirous  of 
raising  cocoons. 

A  committee  for  aiding  the  shop  girls  of  Paris 
through  the  McAll  Mission  of  that  city,  has  been 
organized  in  New  York.  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs,  Fletcher  Har¬ 
per,  and  Miss  M.  D.  Atterborg  are  actively  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  work. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  has  sent  another  New  Year’s 
party  of  friendless  children  to  homes  in  the  West, 
through  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  About  one 
hundred  boys  and  girls  assembled  on  Monday  at 
the  office  of  the  society,  and  before  their  depart¬ 
ure  Mrs.  Astor  visited  and  spoke  to  many  of  them. 
One  thousand  boys  and  girls  have  been  placed  in 
permanent  homes  through  the  kindness  of  this 
lady,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $15,000. 

Mr.  Salmi  Morse  is  determined  to  flaunt  his 
Passion  Play  here  in  New  York.  That  Mayor 
Grace  refused  him  license,  did  not  dampen  his  ai¬ 
der,  and  ho  is  now  urging  the  matter  before  Mayor 
Edson.  We  trust  that  he  will  steadily  refuse  the 
desired  permission.  Since  writing  the  above  our 
expectations  have  been  confirmed.  Mayor  Edson 
promptly  refused  to  grant  Mr.  Morse’s  application 
for  a  license,  and  w'e  hope  this  will  end  the  mat¬ 
ter,  though  Mr.  Morse  is  perversely  persistent, 
and  has  now  resorted  to  the  courts. 

A  large  audience  listened  to  the  first  of  Miss 
Emma  Thursby’s  concerts  arranged  by  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice  Strakosch.  She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Hoist- 
Hausen,  Mr.  Theodore  Toedt,  whose  pure,  refined 
voice  has  never  been  heard  to  greater  advantage, 
and  by  tho  Philharmonic  Club.  Miss  Thursby’s 
rendering  of  the  “  Bird  Song  ”  of  Taubert,  was  re¬ 
ceived  bj’  the  audience  with  the  enthusiasm  it 
well  deserved.  This  series  of  concerts  is  termed 
“historical,”  as  selections  are  made  from  com¬ 
posers  of  many  ages  and  nations. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  Club  is  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  criti¬ 
cising  the  questions  of  the  hour.  Cortlandt  Pal¬ 
mer  is  its  president,  and  among  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  are  Parke  Godwin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rylance, 
William  H.  Sage,  Mrs.  Vincenzo  Botta,  and  Mrs. 
Jordan  L.  Mott.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  club 
to  promulgate  any  “ism,”  but  abiding  by  its  motto 
— “Provo  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good,” — to  discuss  problems  relating  to  religion, 
philosophy,  industry,  eesthetics,  and  society.  The 
heavy  subjects  will  be  interspersed  with  papers  on 
music,  poetry,  art,  and  belles-lettres.  The  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  semi-monthly. 

Of  recent  erections  the  Welles  Building  at 
Broadway  and  Beaver  street  is  one  of  the  finest. 
In  its  construction  only  fireproof  materials  have 
been  used,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make 
the  building  a  model  one  in  every  respect.  The 
offices  are  large,  handsomely  furnished,  and  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  thorough 
ventilation  and  plenty  of  light.  Another  fine  new 
building  is  Temple  Court,  at  the  head  of  Beek- 
maii  street,  where  The  Evangelist  so  long  had 
its  home.  Its  corner  slate-covered  towers  over¬ 
look  surrounding  buildings,  and  quite  compete 
with  the  Tribune  structure  hard  by.  The  entire 
pile  is  pronounced  fireproof.  At  its  Nassau  street 
corner  the  Nassau  Bank  occupies  Just  its  old  po¬ 
sition,  but  with  the  most  substantial  new  environ¬ 
ment  possible,  including  the  best  of  safe-deposit 


facilities  that  modern  skill  and  science  can  de¬ 
vise.  Thus  we  have  proof  here,  and  in  many  sim¬ 
ilar  buildings  of  the  very  first  class,  that  the  lower 
portion  of  Now  York  is  quite  as  prosperous  as  any 
section  of  the  city.  And  the  facilities  of  access  to 
it  furnished  by  the  elevated  roads,  render  it  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  it  will  ever  remain  the  great 
monetary  centre  of  the  city,  and  of  the  country 
as  well. 

THE  BL’SINBSS  FAILVHBS  OF  THE  YEAH. 

Messrs.  Dun  &  Co.  have  issued  their  annual  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  condition  of  business  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  number  of 
failures  during  the  same  time,  from  all  which  it 
appears  that  with  the  exception  of  five  years — 1861 
and  those  of  1875  to  1878  inclusive — the  failures 
and  total  of  liabilities  of  last  year  excecni  those  of 
any  year  since  the  panic  of  1857.  The  further 
facts  are  thus  given  : 

There  was  a  total  of  6738,  with  liabilities  aggre¬ 
gating  over  $101,000,000.  A  comparison  yet  more 
unpleasant  for  reflection  upon  is  with  that  of  1881, 
when  the  list  of  failures  was  5882,  and  the  liabili¬ 
ties  only  a  little  over  $81,000,000.  In  looking  for 
a  cause  for  this  increase,  Messrs.  Dun  &  Co.  as¬ 
cribe  it  chiefly  “to  the  alarming  e.xtenslon  of  lines 
of  credit  superinduced  by  an  undue  anxiety  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  goods  without  a  proper  investigation  as  to 
ability  to  pay  for  them.”  The  largest  number  of 
failures  are  shown  as  occurring  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  when  more  than  one-third  of 
them  took  place.  In  geographical  distribution 
the  South  shows  one  failure  to  seventy-eight  in 
business,  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  one  to 
sixty-eight,  Canada  one  to  seventy-seven.  Eastern 
States  one  to  114,  Middle  States  one  to  149,  and 
Western  States  one  to  151.  Despite  the  Increased 
number  of  failures,  due  chiefly,  it  will  be  observ¬ 
ed,  to  specifle  causes  rather  than  to  any  general 
embarrassment  by  failure  of  crops,  suspensiou  of 
Industries,  or  other  similar  causes,  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Agency  is  most  hopeful  for  the  future.  It  enu¬ 
merates  briefly  the  sources  of  individual  and  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  during  the  past  year — a  year  of 
unusual  bounty  in  grain  and  industrial  production 
— and  says  the  legislation  of  Congress  promises  to 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  future  ease  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  brief  the  business  of  tho  country  is  gen¬ 
erally  sound,  and  with  bright  prospects  for  the 
coming  year. 

LAST  YEAR’S  RECORD  OF  CRIME. 

The  year  1882  presents  the  usual  long  and  dark 
record  of  crime,  of  which  one  of  our  daily  papers 
makes  as  accurate  a  summary  as  can  bo  drawn 
from  the  telegraphic  and  newspaper  reports  of  the 
year.  Notably,  and  very  naturally,  the  centres 
and  regions  where  the  best  facilities  for  news 
gathering  exist  make  the  worst  exhibit.  Were  the 
statistics  absolutely  accurate,  it  is  a  question  if 
New  York  would  present  quite  so  bad  an  average 
of  crime.  But  we  quote : 

In  the  United  States  alone  a  record  has  been 
made  of  an  average  of  two  murders  and  one  sui¬ 
cide  per  day.  Executions  have  lagged  far  behind 
— two  legal  hangings  and  one  lynching  for  tho 
week.  Of  the  720  murders  125  were  styled  myste¬ 
rious;  they  did  not  “out.”  There  were  fifty-two 
wife  murders,  five  murders  of  husbands,  six  parri¬ 
cides,  four  matricides,  five  fratricides,  and  two 
sororlcides.  Forty  children  were  killed  by  their 
parents.  In  twenty-throe  of  the  crimes  there  were 
two  assassins,  in  three  Instances  there  were  three 
of  them.  Twenty-four  of  the  murderers  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  and  one  died  in  jail.  New  York  has 
been  tho  empire  State  in  violence  as  well  as  other 
things.  Of  the  murders  131  w'ere  within  its  bor¬ 
ders,  ninety  of  them  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
The  second  State  in  population,  and  containing 
the  second  city  in  size,  occupies  fourth  place  in 
the  number  of  murders  committed — forty.  Mis¬ 
souri  is  second  ■with  forty-four,  and  Virginia  third 
with  forty-three.  The  old  Bay  State  of  culture 
ranks  tenth,  with  twenty-seven,  loading  all  of  the 
Southern  States  in  fatal  deeds  of  violence,  except 
Missouri,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Texas.  Three 
of  the  persons  executed  by  law  were  women — one 
in  Georgia,  one  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  in  South 
Parolina.  The  execution  of  which  history  will 
make  special  mention,  was  that  of  the  murderer  of 
President  Garfield.  Two  brothers  were  hanged 
together  in  Tennessee,  and  two  cousins  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  While  New  York  led  all  States — three 
to  one  over  the  next  highest — in  the  number  of 
urdeiagithtn  its  borders,  the  eiujcutlons  credit- 
only  four.  Georgia  had  sixteen  mur¬ 
ders  and  eleven  executions.  South  Carolina, 
though  credited  with  only  seven  murders,  is 
charged  with  nine  executions.  The  surplus  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  partly  by  outrage,  and 
partly  by  a  doubling  of  participants  in  single  mur¬ 
ders.  Of  the  fifty-seven  persons  executed  without 
recourse  to  law,  thirty-four  were  white  men  and 
twenty-three  colored,  including  one  Indian.  Tho 
hangings  by  mobs  and  vigilance  committees  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  following  States  and  territories :  Col¬ 
orado,  six ;  Alabama,  five ;  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  South  Carolina,  four  each ;  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Washington  Territorj’,  three  each ; 
Arizona,  Florida,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  Texas,  two  each ;  Arkansas,  California, 
Oregon,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  one  each.  Now 
York  stands  far  ahead  of  its  sister  States  in  the 
number  of  its  suicides;  nearly  half  of  the  383 
deaths  of  that  order  being  credited  to  this  State — 
184.  New  Jersey  will  probably  assign  as  a  reason 
for  its  standing  second  in  the  list,  its  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  New  York.  Its  suicides  numbered  thir¬ 
ty-eight  :  Pennsylvania’s  twenty-seven ;  Ohio’s 
twentj’-four.  Other  States  range  from  thirteen 
down  to  two,  w'hile  a  goodly  number  are  not  nam¬ 
ed  as  having  had  a  suicide, 

CASUALTIES  AND  FIRES. 

The  steaiiier  “  Cheapas,”  a  new  steel  vessel  of 
2,200  tons,  on  her  first  voyage  from  Glasgow  to 
Demaraia  and  Trinidad,  sunk  off  Roche’s  Point. 
She  is  supposed  to  have  struck  on  a  sunken  wreck. 

A  young  women’s  seminary  in  Knoxville,  HI., 
was  burned  to  the  ground  Thursday  morning,  and 
its  hundred  inmates  had  barely  time  to  escape 
with  their  lives.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  stricter 
precautions  are  not  taken  against  fires. 

On  Dec.  3l8t,  at  Milwaukee,  the  large  wholesale 
clothing  establishment  of  Friend  Bros,  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  with  stock  valued  at  $500,000.  Landancr 
&  Co.,  and  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  on  the  adjoining 
premises,  suffered  to  the  extent  of  $100,000.  Three 
hundred  tailors  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

A  notable  lire  occurred  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  on 
Jan.  5th.  Originating  in  the  wheel-pit  of  the  roll¬ 
ing  nSill  of  Morrison,  Colwell  &  Page,  it  spread 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and  soon  extended  to  the 
Pilot  Mills,  which  were  soon  enveloped  in  flames. 
Several  other  firms  suffered.  The  total  loss  is 
estimated  at  about  $280,000,  partly  covered  by  in¬ 
surance. 

The  largo  establishment  of  Ovington  Bros.,  Nos. 
246,  248,  and  250  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  was  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  bj’  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 
Some  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were  damaged, 
and  it  looked  for  awhile  as  if  the  whole  block  was 
doomed.  By  the  exertions  of  the  firemen  the  fire 
w'as  confined  to  the  building,  but  the  loss  was 
heavy,  amounting  to  about  $250,000;  while  the 
occupants  of  adjoining  premises  lost  $20,0(X). 

On  Sunday,  tho  7th,  the  .steamer  City  of  Brussels 
of  tho  Inman  Line  was  sunk  in  the  river  Mersey,, 
drowning  two  passengers  and  ten  of  her  crow.  A 
dense  fog  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  her  captain 
decided  to  lay  to  under  steam  near  the  light-ship. 
Bells  and  fog-horns  were  kept  continually  sound¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  which  fact  the  Kirby  Hall,  a  new 
vessel  on  her  first  voyage  from  Glasgow,  ran  into 
her  starboard  bow,  cutting  her  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  almost  half  through.  Great  coolness 
was  displayed  by  her  officers,  and  tho  passengers 
scarcely  realized  their  danger ;  she  sank  in  twenty 
minutes  after  the  collision.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  accident  occurred  at  a  time  when  tho  trans¬ 
atlantic  travel  is  slight. 

THE  DEATH  OF  OAMBETTA. 

This  unlooked  for  event  occurred  just  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  having  expired  five  minutes 
before  midnight  of  Deo.  31.  Great  was  the  sensa¬ 
tion  and  the  subsequent  mourning  throughout 
France,  and  especially  in  Paris.  The  funeral  pa¬ 
geant  was  at  the  public  expense,  and  occurred  on 
Saturday  last.  As  everybody  expected,  it  proved 
the  most  impressive  spectacle  Paris  had  witnessed 
for  many  a  day.  Full  200,001)  persons  are  said  to 
have  boon  in  the  procession ;  and  the  decoration 
of  the  funeral  car,  with  its  drapery,  and  urns  of 
burning  incense,  all  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  of 
(the  whole  route  and  city,  was  quite  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  Thus  the  eloquent  orator  and  the  brave  pat¬ 


riot,  but  whose  influence  was  regarded  as  sf^iad- 
llj’  adverse  to  the  permanent  peace  of  Europe, 
was  borne  in  such  triumph  to  the  grave  as  only 
Frenchmen  can  devise  and  carry  out. 

Of  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  there  are 
several  accounts,  one  of  which  represents  him  as 
tho  victim  of  the  sudden  rage  of  a  wronged  wo¬ 
man.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  wounds 
would  not  have  proved  fatal  but  for  his  luxurious 
habits.  He  was  over  fond  of  the  table,  and  care¬ 
less  of  exorcise,  or  of  other  palliatives,  and  his 
condition  was  hence  the  worst  possible  for  recov¬ 
ery. 

EUROPEAN  FLOODS. 

It  is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  state  that  tho  terrible 
floods  which  have  devastated  the  regions  along 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  are  now  subsiding,  after 
having  made  such  havoc  as  it  will  take  long 
months  to  recover  from.  Jan.  4th  and  5th  items 
such  as  the  following  appeared  in  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  :  At  Vienna  all  traces  of  tho  quays  and  banks 
of  tho  Danube  are  lost.  Tho  river  is  still  rising, 
aud  the  danger  is  so  serious  thait  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  sound  alarm  bells,  upon  any 
indication  of  the  dikes  giving  way.  Many  houses 
have  been  swept  away  in  Badenheim,  Rexheim, 
Morsch,  and  Oppau — eighty  or  more  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  .it  Frankenthal  in  Bavaria  6,000  persons 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  plain  between  Mannheim  and  Worms  is  an 
immense  lake.  Ton  thousand  persons  have  been 
rendered  homeless  by  the  floods  in  the  districts 
near  Worms,  and  they  were  in  danger  of  starvation. 
The  town  of  Robstadt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church  and  houses  of  the  clergy,  is  deeply  sub¬ 
merged.  Tho  water  in  many  houses  nearly  reach¬ 
es  the  roofs.  In  Frlesenheim  on  the  Rhine  the 
scone  beggared  tlescriptlon.  In  Dusseldorf  the 
market  square  is  flooded.  The  Rhine  at  Mayence 
has  reached  the  height  of  5.76  metres.  A  boat 
conveying  passengers  from  Oppau  to  Ludwigshaf- 
en  was  dashed  against  a  tree.  Thirty-five  persons 
were  drowned.  Tho  railway  between  Geneva  and 
Bellogarde  has  been  washed  away.  Direct  rail¬ 
way  communication  with  France  and  Italy  is  in¬ 
terrupted. 

On  the  5th,  however,  the  aspect  changed  for  the 
bettor.  Telegrams  were  received  from  Berlin  re¬ 
porting  the  Rhine  slowly  falling  at  Mayence,  Cob- 
lentz,  and  Cologne.  The  rivers  Main  and  Lahn 
were  also  subsiding.  In  the  Neckar  navigation 
has  been  reopened,  though  quantities  of  wreckage 
aud  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  are  floating  down 
the  river.  A  despatch  from  Warsaw  alone  main¬ 
tains  the  doleful  strain,  and  reports  the  Vistula 
still  rising. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers.  Prince  Bismark  has  moved  a  bill 
in  the  Diet  for  this  purpose,  while  private  generos¬ 
ity  is  not  behind  the  Government.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  calamity  has  also  awakened  active  sympa¬ 
thy,  especially  among  our  German-American  citi¬ 
zens.  Here  in  New  York  they  are  moving  vigor¬ 
ously  in  the  matter. 

These  devastating  floods  were  caused  by  the 
sudden  melting  of  snow  in  the  Alps  under  con¬ 
tinuous  .south  w’inds,  with  a  simultaneous  heavy 
rainfall.  The  headwaters  of  the  Rhine,  the  Main, 
the  Danube,  the  Inn,  the  Moldau,  the  Vistula,  the 
Oder,  the  Elbe,  tho  Theiss,  and^the  Weser  were 
first  reported  rising  some  time  between  Christmas 
and  New'  Year’s.  Engineers  and  workmen  were 
at  once  set  to  work  strengthening  dikes  aud 
bridges,  and  owing  to  the  forethought  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Governments,  the  inundation  has  not  been 
attended  with  such  great  loss  of  life  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  widespread  ca¬ 
lamity.  Food  is  being  distributed  through  the 
same  agency. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

April.  1883,  is  the  time  last  set  for.  the  Osar’s 
coronation. 

The  decisions  of  the  International  Frontier 
Commission  are  favorable  to  Greece  on  all  points. 

It  is  reported  that  tho  police  of  Pesth  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph  of  Austria. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  crime  in  Ireland  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
daily  press  contains  long  lists  of  outrages. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  published  a  decree 
granting  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders  not  al¬ 
ready  dealt  with. 

The  Sultan  has  prohibited  all  his  Ministers, 
with  four  exceptions,  from  crossing  the  bridge  be¬ 
tween  Stamboul  and  Pera  without  his  consent. 

Advices  from  Panama  say  that  a  crisis  is  im¬ 
pending  in  the  Columbia  States,  and  that  a  revo¬ 
lution  is  believed  to  be  inevitable. 

Bismark  is  reported  as  saying  that  considering 
tho  present  favorablo  posture  of  affairs,  it  would 
Cause  no  misfortune  to  Germany  should  he  give 
place  to  other  men. 

A  petition  signed  by  over  6,000  persons  has  beoif 
presented  to  the  German  Reichstag  asking  for 
the  enactment  of  a  law  closing  all  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Charles  Dilke  thinks  that  the  peaceful  rela¬ 
tions  of  England  with  foreign  nations  will  allow 
the  Government  to  turn  its  attention  to  domestic 
reforms. 

On  Sunday  (the  closing  day  of  the  old  year)  the 
Czar  found  in  his  bedroom  a  letter  from  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Committee  demanding  tho  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  promised  reforms. 

.4  dispatch  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Jan.  7th, 
says  the  Jewish  refugees  who  arrived  there  last 
Summer  are  in  a  destitute  condition,  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  immigrant  sheds,  and  are  depending  for 
relief  on  private  charity. 

A  detachment  of  soldiers  from  foreign  service 
landed  at  Cork  on  Saturday  evening.  They  were 
insulted  by  drunken  civilians  and  a  short  conflict 
ensued,  during  which  the  soldiers  defended  them¬ 
selves  with  knives. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland, 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.to 
inspect  personally  tho  districts  whore  famine  is 
apprehended.  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
assistant  land  commissioners  is  contemplated. 

At  a  Cabinet  council  held  on  January  4th,  Sefior 
Comacho,  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance,  submitted 
his  report,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  period  of 
deficits  is  terminated.  The  only  change  he  pro¬ 
poses  for  tho  budget  of  1883  is  the  suppression  of 
all  items  of  expenditure  not  indispensable. 

January  4th  the  procession  of  Mahmal,  or  pro¬ 
cession  of  pilgrims  returned  from  Mecca,  took 
place  in  Cairo  in  the  presence  of  the  Khedive  and 
Lord  Dufforin.  British  and  Egyptian  troops  es¬ 
corted  the  procession,  in  accordance  with  the 
“policy  ”  in  similar  affairs  in  India. 

The  Freeman’s  Journal  says  that  the  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  Arrears  act,  the  time  for  receiving 
which  terminated  at  the  end  of  December,  affect 
130,000  holdings.  If  they  were  all  granted,  it 
would  involve  the  payment  of  £800,000  by  the 
State  to  the  landlords. 

It  is  given  out  that  the  central  tower  of  Peter¬ 
borough  Cathedral,  where  Katherine  of  Arragon  is 
interred,  and  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  for 
a  time  burled,  is  doome<l ;  several  huge  gaps  hav¬ 
ing  appeared  in  the  walls.  The  Cathedral  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  England,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  the 
destruction  will  not  extend  farther. 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin  says :  “A  house-to-house 
collection  will  soon  be  started  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  the  flooded  districts. 
The  Prussian  Government  has  already  granted 
£25,000  for  their  relief,  and  the  Government  of 
Hesse  has  given  tho  same  amount.  The  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  Prussia  have  reached  £175,000.  Large 
sums  are  arriving  from  England  and  America.” 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  ordered  by  his  physi¬ 
cians  to  abandon  his  Midlothian  trip.  All  work  or 
excitement  is  forbidden,  and  especially  public 
speaking.  His  Illness  is  causing  some  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  official  circles. 

Gambetta  died  poor.  His  estate  is  estimated 
at  less  than  $1.5,000.  Although  he  was  often 
charged  with  aiding  his  friends  to  secure  legisla¬ 
tion  favorable  to  their  financial  schemes,  his  bit¬ 
terest  enemy  cannot  say  that  he  was  avaricious. 

The  basis  of  the  arrangement  between  England 
and  Portugal  regarding  their  respective  posses¬ 
sions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  the  cession  of 
Whydah  to  England,  on  the  condition  of  the  latter 
supporting  the  claims  of  Portugal  on  the  Congo 
River. 

Queen  Victoria’s  Christmas  sideboard  was  duly 
furnished  this  year  with  the  traditional  baron  of 
beef,  boar’s  head,  and  the  gigantic  woodcock  pie. 

Up  to  1866  the  King  of  Hanover  regularly  sent 
a  splendid  boar’s  head  as  a  Christmas  present  to 
the  Queen,  the  custom  of  importing  the  head  from 
Germany  having  been  commenced  by  George  II. 

Some  debate  is  going  on  at  Panama  and  else¬ 
where  as  to  where  the  comet  was  first  seen. 
Cruls,  after  whom  many  call  it,  did  not  see  it  un¬ 
til  late  in  September.  It  was  seen  at  Panama 
during  the  first  days  of  the  month,  aud  on  Sept.  7 
the  earthquake  caused  many  to  get  out  ef  theh- 
beds  and  see  it,  who  otherwise  would  never  have 
given  it  a  thought.  Late  south  papers,  however, 
assert  that  Ojancos,  in  the  desert  of  Atacama, 
claims  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  place  fa¬ 
vored  with  a  view  of  the  celestial  wanderer,  it 
having  been  observed  there  for  the  first  time  on 
Aug.  24th. 

A  curious  anecdote  about  Wagner  is  going  the 
round  of  the  Parisian  press,  and  it  is  given  as  on 
the  authority  of  Count  Beust,  the  late  Austrian 
Minister  in  London.  The  eminent  diplomatist 
was  some  years  ago  President  of  the  Council  in 
Saxony,  whore  he  received  a  visit  from  Wagner. 
The  maestro,  owing  to  the  share  he  took  in  tho 
troubles  of  1849,  had  been  obliged  to  fly  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  had  just  taken  advantage  of  the  amnes¬ 
ty  to  return.  “  They  tell  me,”  said  the  Count, 

“  that  your  friends  are  getting  up  an  ovation  for 
you.  Countermand  it;  it  will  only  lead  to  un¬ 
pleasantness.”  “What!”  asked  tho  composer, 

“  does  not  the  Court  of  Saxony  like  my  music  ?” 

“  Music  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But, 
you  know,  you  took  part  in  the  events  of  1849.” 
“Oh,”  said  Wagner,  “is  that  all.  Do  you  still 
think  about  that  little  misunderstanding  ?  ”  “  Ex¬ 
cuse  me,”  interrupted  the  Minister,  “you  call 
that  ‘  a  little  misunderstanding.’  I  have  here  in  > 
my  archives  a  document  signed  by  you  *  Richard 
Wagner ’in  full,  proposing  nothing  less  than  to 
burn  down  the  royal  palace.”  Wagner  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  extraordinary  coolness — to  use  the  mild¬ 
est  term ;  but  in  the  face  of  this  unexpected  rtta- 
souvenir,  even  he  could  find  no  answer,  and  no¬ 
thing  more  was  heard  of  the  “  ovation.” 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
is  recommended  for  headache  occasioned  by  indi¬ 
gestion,  and  whenever  there  is  a  general  feeling 
of  sluggishness  and  lack  of  energy. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  will  relieve  Brouctiltts. 
Asthma,  Catarrh,  Consumptive  and  Throat  Diseases.  Tlty 
art  nted  alxeayt  with  good  tuccess. 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  Hpirite 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  s 
provtntivo  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  tho  “  Febbo-Phosphobated  Elixib  oi 
Calisava  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patienis  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 

jliloite!}  arnn  iSugingopA 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  8,  1883 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  gain  ot 
$1,261,825  in  reserve.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this 
week  of  $6,348,000,  the  specie  is  up  $2,525,700; 
the  legal  tenders  are  increaseil  $1,540,500;  the  de¬ 
posits  other  than  United  States  are  up  $11,217,500, 
and  the  circulation  is  decreased  $87,900. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Adams  Express  . 

American  Express . 

American  Telegraph  A  Cable  Co . 67 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  51 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref. . 

American  District  Telegraph .  — 

Bunkers’  and  Merchants'  Tel . 132^ 

Boston  Air  Line  pref .  79 

Canada  Southern . 66 

Cedar  Fails  and  Minnesota. .  16 

Central  Iowa . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  aud  N.  O.. 

C..C.,C.andI  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  23 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  1st  pref . 33 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref . 34 

C.,0.  andl.  C .  3,. 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy . 124j 

Chicago  and  Alton . 136 

Cln.,  San., and  Cleveland. .  . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  136 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 131 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . 107 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pref . 121 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific . 127) 

Cleveland  and  Plttaburg . 142 

Colora  io  Coal .  301 

Cameron  Coal . IS 

Delaware.  Lack,  and  Western . 1291 

*Deluware,  Lack,  and  Western . 129 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . 109 

Denver  and  BloOraude .  46, 

E.Tenn.,  Va.,and  Oa.  R.  It . 

E.  Tenu..  Va.  and  Ga.  R.  R.  pref 

Ft.  Worth  A  Denver  City . 

Green  Bay  and  Winona  .  Oi 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  . — 

Uaiiulbal  aud  St.  Joseph  pief .  SI 

Houston  and  Texas .  78 

Illinois  Central . 144| 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western . 

Lake  shore ....  . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Long  Island . 6q 

Louisville  and  Nashville .  55) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  C. 

Maubaltau  Buacb . 

Mauhaltau  Railroad . 

Manhattan  Railroad  let  pref . 84i 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 62 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  aud  Western .  16 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  pref. . . .  48> 

Missouri  Pacific  . 103 ' 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis . 29 

Minn,  aud  St.  Louis  preL . 03 

Hetropolltau  Railroad .  83 

Michigan  Central .  ..•  091 

Mobile  A  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Morris  aud  Essex  . 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis . 60 

New  Central  Coal .  44 

New  Jersey  Central .  441 

New  York  Central . . 4281 

Norfolk  and  Western . — 

Norfolk  aud  Weeteru  pref . 48] 

New  York  and  New  England . tO 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pref. 

Northern  Pacific. . 49] 

Northern  Pacific  pref . 86] 

New  York,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis . 461 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pref 

Ohio  Central  . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . 

Ohio  Southern .  48 

Ontario  and  Western... . 26 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation . 439^ 

Oregon  and  Transcontinental . 861 

Pacific  Mall . . 

Peoria.  Decatur  and  Evansville. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading .  56] 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago.. .136 

Pullmaa  Palace  Car  Company  . 126 

Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pref..«. . 

Richmond  and  Danville . 671 

Richmond  and  West  Point . 24 

Richmond  aud  Allegheny . 16 

Rochester  and  Pittsburg . 22 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga . 139, 

Sutro  Tunnel . 

South  Carolina .  26 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  pref 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pref. 

St.Faul,  Hlnn.and  Manitoba . 143 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha. .  58i 

St. Paul  and  Omaho  pref... . 4131 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth .  39] 

St.  Paul  aud  Duluth  pref .  97i 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington . — 

Texas  Pacific . 48) 

Union  Pacific  .  . 

United  States  Express . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific . 36] 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref 

*  Wells-Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . . 

dividend. 
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